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WAGNERITES HAVE 
RARE GALA NIGHT 
AT OPENING OF 
ZURICH FESTIVAL 


Felix Weingartner Shows His 
Great Gifts as Conductor 
When “Mastersingers” In- 
augurates International 
Event—Historical Interest 
Emphasized in Production 
—“Rodelinda,”’ Presented 
on Second Night, Affords 
Vivid Glimpse of Handel as 
Opera Composer—Experi- 
ment May Be Prelude to 
Handelian Renaissance on 
Continent 

By D. C. PARKER 


[Special to Musical America] 


URICH, Switzerland, June 13.—In 

view of the success of the two 
previous International Festivals held 
here, it is not surprising that the 
directing powers decided to go ahead 
and offer music-loving patrons some- 
thing attractive on a third occasion. 
The program of this year’s event con- 
tains nothing absolutely new, it is 
true. But what is being given as- 
sumes more than usual interest on ac- 
count of the contrast offered, on ac- 
count, too, of the interpreters. 

As might be expected, the musical fare 
is touched by cosmopolitanism. By rea- 
son both of its traditions and its geo- 
graphical position, Switzerland is an 
ideal country for international gather- 
ings. It is not without reason that its 
important centers see so many confer- 
ences, and that the Red Cross of Geneva 
sa sign recognized everywhere. A town 
easily accessible and distinguished for 
its intellectual activity, Zurich provides 
in excellent arena for musical festivals, 
especially when the music comes from 
lifferent quarters, if not exactly from 
the four points of the compass. This 
year the scheme embraces one Wagner 
opera, the principal artists hailing from 
Vienna, Munich, Dresden and Zurich; a 
Handel opera, that may be called a quasi- 
novelty; “Kabale und Liebe,” produced 

Max Reinhardt; Rossini’s “Il Bar- 
viere,” interpreted by an ensemble from 
La Seala, Milan, under Antonio Guar- 
nierl, and including Ada Sari as Rosina, 
Riccardo Stracciari as Figaro, Dino Bor- 
violi as Almaviva. Finally “Boris Go- 

unoff” will be played, the chief réles 
eing assumed by soloists from the Dres- 
en Opera, among them Tino Pattiera, 
Nobert Burg (Boris), Helena Forti and 
rete Nikisch. Fritz Busch and Issai 
»browen conduct alternately. 


Weingartner Leads Off 


The festival opened at the Stadtthe- 
er last night with a performance of 
[he Mastersingers,” every note of 
hich was probably known to the audi- 
ce. What really made one anticipate 
od things was the announcement that 


lelix Weingartner would conduct, and 


e anticipation did not go unfulfilled. 
1e choice of Wagner’s one great com- 
ly for the inaugural performance was 
ngularly fitting, as here the great little 
an resided (visitors may see his lodg- 
g at Zeltweg, No. 13, which bears an 
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° ARTHUR KRAFT 


American Tenor, Who, in a Few Seasons Before the Public in Concert and Recital, Has 


Won an Enviable Reputation Among the Younger Native Artists. 


(See Page 25) 





inscription on the wall) and-here also is 
the Villa Wesendonck. 

Truth to tell, the Zurich period was 
no insignificant one in the life of Wag- 
ner, and it is quite possible that, as has 
been suggested, the final scene of the 
Nuremberg opera was to some extent 
influenced by the “Sechselauten,” or 
Spring Fétes of the Guilds, which still 
take place here annually and provide a 
strong and striking historical link with 
the far past. At last night’s perform- 
ance this historical interest was empha- 
sized, as, in the last act, the Zurich 
Guilds generously allowed their ancient 
banners and emblems to appear upon the 
stage, thus permitting those present to 
gaze upon authentic relics of the Middle 
Ages. 

The performance was an excellent one. 
My attention was largely confined, I ad- 
mit, to Weingartner’s interpretation, 
which proved to be exceptionally lucid, 
sane and musicianly. There was a 


breadth and freshness always that rang 
true with the’sweet, human flow of mel- 
ody, and the contrapuntal parts were 
distinguished for their clarity. Wein- 
gartner has the secret of raising to a 
high level everything he touches and in- 
vesting it with an unmistakable value. 
To him the performance owed an im- 
mense debt, which obligation an enthusi- 
astic house did not hesitate to discharge. 
Of the singers, I need mention only Her- 
mann Weil, a capital Sachs, benign, 
sagacious, reliable and convincing in 
gesture and utterance; Richard Schu- 
bert, a romantic Walther; Wilhelm Bock- 
holt, a clever Beckmesser, and Berta 
Kiurina, a credible Eva, whose voice was 
as sweet as honey. 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
said the sage, the truth of whose adage 
is hourly proved, whether in Egyptian 
excavation or in art. If you wish to 
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“TRAVIATA” WITH 
STAR CAST OPENS 
CHICAGO'S SUMMER 
OPERA AT RAVINIA 


Tito Schipa, Graziella Pareto, 
and Giuseppe Danise in the 
Leading Parts, with Gen- 
naro Papi Conducting the 
Chicago Symphony, Give 
Fine Presentation of the 
Popular Old Work—Every 
Seat Sold Five Days Before 
Performance 


HICAGO, June 23.—‘‘Traviata”’ 

tonight opened the ten weeks’ 
summer season of opera at Ravinia. 
Tito Schipa, Graziella Pareto and 
Giuseppe Danise were the trio of prin- 
cipals, and Gennaro Papi conducted, 
in one of the best “Traviata” per- 
formances ever given anywhere. 

Louis Eckstein had chosen this old 
coloratura opera to inaugurate the 
season because it afforded a good op- 
portunity to present three of his prin- 
cipals ina melodious work whose pop- 
ularity with the public was not a m&t- 
ter of guesswork. Every seat had been 
sold by Monday afternoon, five days 
before the performance. The Ravinia 
tradition that each season shall be bet- 
ter than those that have gone before 
promises to be abundantly fulfilled 
this year, judging by the quality of 
tonight’s performance. 

Tito Schipa, as Alfredo, accomplished 
his Ravinia début. For four seasons he 
has been a favorite with Chicago audi- 
ences, and he took the fancy of the 
Ravinia audience tonight by the refine- 
ment and great beauty of his singing, 
the honey-like sweetness of his voice, and 
the vehemence of his acting. The rdéle 
peculiarly fits his unusual abilities, and 
his portrayal tonight ranks alongside of 
his Almaviva as a masterpiece of 
operatic effectiveness. 

Graziella Pareto, another aristocrat of 
the operatic stage, was a treat to the 
eyes as well as to the ears. She disclosed 
a voice of tenderly beautiful quality, not 
big, but of ample carrying power. She 
entered fully into the réle of the charm- 
ing and unfortunate Violetta, and her 
delineation was marked by gratifying 
refinement throughout. Even when 
coughing into her handkerchief she did 
not offend, and. Véioletta’s death from 
consumption was realistic without vio- 
lating any of the canons of good taste. 

Giuseppe Danise: sang the baritone 
part of Papa Germont. His voice at 
times was thrilling, and he. showed him- 
self a complete master of bel canto. His 
“Di Provenza il mar” aria was a bit of 
beautiful singing that has rarely been 
equaled here. His costuming and make- 
up, unfortunately, were such as to mar 
the effectiveness of his singing, for they 
did not fit into the picture. 

The chorus, which was a strong fea- 
ture of last year’s season, was sonorous 
and well-coached, although the music of 
“Traviata” gives it little opportunity for 
great singing. The Chicago Symphony, 
under Maestro Papi’s* baton, played ef- 
fectively, and the waltz music of the first 
act. has rarely been done as voluptuously 
as at tonight’s performance. 

January 25, 1906, at 
Copyright 1923. 
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San Francisco Witnesses American 
Premiére of Motion Picture Opera 
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AN FRANCISCO, June 23.—Several 

thousands of San Franciscans at- 
tended the premiére of “Frate Sole,” de- 
scribed as the first motion picture grand 
opera to be shown in America, at the 
Civic Auditorium on June 15. 

Photographed in Italy by the Tespi 
Film Corporation of Rome, and based on 
a scenario by Mario Corsi dealing with 
the latter half of the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the work is unique in possess- 
ing a specially written score of meritori- 
ous music for orchestra and chorus by 
Luigi Mancinelli. An _ orchestra ot 
eighty and a chorus of fifty, with twenty- 
four soloists were heard, with the 
municipal organ, at the San Francisco 
premiére. Alexander Saslavsky of the 
People’s Symphony, conducted. 

Among the soloists heard in the pro- 
duction were Flora Howell Bruner, Milli- 
cent Weston Raven, Elsa Behlow Traut- 
ner, Blanche Hamilton Fox, Alice Jus- 
tine, Elizabeth Price, Hugh J. Williams 
and Henry L. Perry. Mr. Perry, who is 
conductor of the Choral Art Association, 


led the solo ensemble. John Promberger 
was the producer. 

The drama was well acted and notable 
for apparently authentic and unques- 
tionably artistic settings, which pur- 
ported to have been taken at the actual 
scenes’ of St. Francis’ activities. The 
réle of Francis was played for the 
screen by Umberto Palmerini. The 
story seemed, however, too much in the 
nature of a rambling narrative or biog- 
raphy to admit of a unified musical set- 
ting. By far the larger part of the 
musical commentary was orchestral, 
vocal soloists and chorus being heard 
only occasionally. The score served in 
the main to heighten the physical or 
objective aspects of the screen drama. 
Though an interesting cinema develop- 
ment, the work may hardly claim serious 
resemblance to grand opera. 

Rehearsals of the chorus for the series 
of operas to be given here in September, 
under the leadership of Gaetano Merola, 
are in active progress at the studio of 
Natale Carossio. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





The Whispering Gallery 


HE FRENCH SOCIETY of Authors, 

Composers and Publishers is seeking 
to negotiate a treaty with the American 
Society of the same name, and if the 
plan which is being considered this week 
in New York is adopted it will mean a 
reciprocal agreement between the two 
organizations. Roger Salabert, of the 
French music publishing firm of Francis 
Salabert, is in New York and is repre- 
senting the Paris society. What is 


aimed at is a working entente cordiale, 
which will insure to American and 
French composers, authors and publish- 
ers payment for the performance of their 
works. 





* * * 


IN FRANCE they do this with re- 
markable efficiency. Of course, the 
French society is a much older organi- 
zation than the American— it was formed 
in 1851—and it is now collecting nearly 
15,000,000 francs a year. Virtually 
every composer and publisher in France 
is a member, and the law co-operates 
with the society in its work of protect- 
ing the producer. The society issues to 
various places of entertainment a license 
giving the right to use its repertory, 
these places paying either a fixed per- 
centage of their gross receipts or a 
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2 Walter Scott Founds Scholar- 
ship Fund for American 
Pianists in Paris 


W/ ALTER SCOTT, senior vice- 
president of Butler Brothers 
of New York, feeling the need of 
establishing a closer co-operation 
between French and American : 
musical artists, has just decided =: 
to devote an important sum of : 
money, to be called the “Walter 
Scott Foundation,” to be used in 
the course of the next three years, 
for the benefit of young American 
pianists wishing to follow musical 
courses in Paris. : 

Mr. Scott recently consulted = 
Alfred Cortot, French pianist, and : 
Bertha Bert, teacher of pianoforte =: 
at the Mannes School of Music, : 
assistant of Mr. Cortot in New =: 
York and musical secretary of the =: 
French Bureau of Information in : 
the United States whose director = 
is Gaston Liébert, former French : 
Consul-General in New York. He 
made plans with them as to the 
best means of applying his scholar- 
ship fund. He has asked Mr. 
Liébert to act as an advisor and 
a trustee of the fund. 

The philanthropic activities of 
Mr. Scott are well known. He is 
especially interested in the advance- 
ment of education, and has estab- 
lished at Smith College the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, donated 
important historical works to 
museums in this country and sent 
a considerable sum to the Ecoles 
des Pupilles de Seine et Marne, 
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monthly sum, depending upon whether 
an admission fee is charged. 
a * * 


ALL PLACES of public entertainment 
come within the society’s scope: cafés, 
night restaurants, cinemas, music halls, 
cabarets and even wireless stations are 
included. The fees collected go to the 


composers, authors and publishers, ex- 
cept one-half of one per cent, which is 
retained by the society. 


A QUARTERLY STATEMENT of the 
sums collected in their behalf for the per- 
formance of the musical works of their 
respective members is furnished to the 
foreign societies. now affiliated by treaty 
with the French. These foreign societies 
include organizations in England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy and Spain. If the 
treaty now under consideration is signed, 
the French organization will collect a 
fee for American works performed and 
will forward it to this country, while 
the American society will do the same 
thing for French music performed here. 

* * * 


WHEN the Wiesbaden State Opera 
House was destroyed by fire last spring, 
William Neilburd, a New Yorker, nar- 
rowly escaped losing his life. Animated 
by gratitude, Mr. Neilburd has given 
several thousand dollars to the fund for 
rebuilding the German house. His dona- 
tion brings the amount of the subscrip- 
tions from America to a figure greatly 
in excess of that contributed by the Ger- 
mans. The latter gave some 38,000,000 
marks, a sum which comes to a mere $400 
in American money. 


PADEREWSKI’S recent Paris con- 
certs enriched deserving causes in the 
French capital by about 1,000,000 francs. 
The French laboratories at the Champs 
Elysées Theater benefited to the extent 
of 150,000 francs, while a most memor- 
able occasion was the Polish pianist’s re- 
cital in aid of the Colonne monument. 
A demonstration, remarkable even for 
Paderewski, added an exciting touch to 
the last-named event. THE FLANEUR. 





Galli-Curci Breaks Previous Records | 
in Sixth Consecutive American Tour 
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Amelita Galli-Curci, Famous Coloratura Soprano, as She Arrived at the Grand Central 
Station, New York, at the Close of Her Season’s Tour 


INETY-ONE appearances in concert 

and opera in cities of the East, 
South, Middle West and Canada, includ- 
ing visits to fourteen State capitals, 
twenty-six cities not previously visited, 
twelve appearances in Chicago, thirteen 
in New York—all without a single post- 
ponement or cancellation, is in brief the 


achievement of Amelita Galli-Curci in the 
season which she has just brought to a 
close. That her popularity and hold on 
the public mind has not diminished, but 


has increased, is shown by the fact that 
she was everywhere greeted by the great- 
est enthusiasm, breaking local records 
for attendance and box-office receipts in 
practically every city. 

In Atlanta, where Galli-Curci was 
heard in a single performance with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company last spring, 
the sum of $21,000 was taken in at the 
box office. In Pineville, La., a town of 
2000 persons, she was heard by a capac- 
ity audience at the flat rate of $8.80. In 
Little Rock 1500 admissions aggregated 
a total of $7,173.50. In Lowell, Mass., 
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is necessary. 


Department, giving their summer address. 


TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE IS ESSENTIAL 
UBSCRIBERS who desire MUSICAL AMERICA to follow them regu- 
larly during their vacations should mail a card to the Circulation 


At least two weeks’ notice 


the house was sold out in three days wi 
receipts of $8,162, and in Jackson, Mis 


the local hotels received 500 applicatio: . 


for rooms from those wishing to atte 
the concert. Likewise, records we 
broken in Austin, Tex., where the c 
cert was given in a structure used f - 
basketball; in Milwaukee, in Young . 
town, where a heavy rainstorm broug ; 
confusion to the ticket takers and ushe; - 
in Madison, Wis., where the necessa 
cuota of $5,000 was subscribed in th 
days, and in other cities, where she 
greeted quite as enthusiastically. 

Mme. Galli-Curci will follow her c 
tom of spending the summer in this cou .- 
try, and has gone to the Catskills, whe 
she has recently built a new house on h ; 
estate. She will be heard again in Am: -- 
ica next season, singing with both t 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera co- 
panies and also in concert. 


COMPLETE PLANS OF 
HOLLYWOOD SEASON 


Orchestra to Number Eighty 
Players, Including Many 
from Other Cities 


By Bruno David Ussher 








Los ANGELES, June 23.—Final prep- 
arations for the second annual sum- 
mer symphony season at the Bowl, with 
Emil Oberhoffer as conductor, are com- 
plete. Public enthusiasm and the interest 
of the press have been aroused in con- 
spicuous measure. Much of the success 
of the season will be owing to the efforts 
of Mrs. J. J. Carter, who gave her ser- 
vices, in conjunction with F. W. Blan- 
chard, in the executive and financial de- 
partment. W. E. Strobridge, who has 
been appointed manager for the season, 
has made arrangements for an orchestra 
of about eighty players, to which can be 
added about twenty more musicians for 
works of larger scope. Rehearsals are 
to begin on July 5 and the season on 
Tuesday evening, July 10. More than 
half the ensemble, particularly the first 
stands, will be practically the same as 


in the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
other musicians have been brought from 
Minneapolis and San Francisco for the 
season. 

The Tuesday evening concerts will be 
devoted to Wagner and Tchaikovsky, and 
those of Thursday to miscellaneous pro- 
grams. Friday will be “symphony” 
evening, and Saturday “popular pro- 
gram” night. Soloists will be heard at 
most of the concerts. Among larger 
works, Beethoven’s Ninth is being con- 
sidered for performance. 

Erma de Mott, soprano, pupil of John 
Smallman, revealed a charming voice and 
fine training in a recent recital, which 
was well attended. 

Orville Harrold, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and John Steel, tenor, were so- 
loists recently at Loew’s State Theater 
and the Grauman Metropolitan Theater, 
respectively, establishing new vocal 
standards in local picture houses. 

Aifred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, has 
established a studio here for the sum- 
mer and will be surrounded by a good- 
sized class. 
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Dame Nellie Melba “Never Too 
Old to Learn” 
[By Cable to “Musical America’’] 


ONDON, June 22.—Dame Nellie 

Melba, who always takes the 
greatest interest in young singers, 
attended the recital of Negro and 
Creole songs given by the Ameri- 
can mezzo-contralto, Edna Thomas, 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday, and was 
so delighted with Miss Thomas’ 
singing that she arranged imme- 
diately after the recital to take 
lessons from Miss Thomas in the 
interpretation of Spirituals. ‘Tell 
your friends in America,” said 
Dame Nellie, “that I said I was 
never too old to learn!” Miss 
Thomas’ recital was such a success 
that she received eight encores ai 
the end of the program, and ar- 
rangements are now being made 
for two more appearances in the 
British capital before she leaves 
for the Continent. 
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MALLE LLLP Pee Lee Peco Pee 


Virtuoso’s Successful Tour of 
Far East Opens Up Great 
New Field to Pianists— 
Orientals Demand Best in 
Musical Art—Japan Well 
Informed About Ranking 
Concert Artists of West— 
Visitor Deeply Impressed by 
Music of Java—His Plans 
for Next Year 


HE Orient, that strange 
and glamorous world of 
ancient men and things 
—the vast East has till 
very recently held itself 
gravely aloof from the 
culture and customs of Western peo- 
ples. Yellow folk and brown walked 
content in the old ways, painting their 
silks, carving their lustrous ivories, 
sounding their curious music. But 
now the great gate has swung open, 
ever so .ittle, and the way is tolerably 
free to the Western artist to come and 
deliver his message. This does not 
mean that any wandering player of in- 
different abilities and doubtful repu- 
tation can slip into the Far East and 
depart laden with treasure. Far from 
it. The East wants the best; will take 
nothing less, and it has a very satisfac- 

tory touchstone. But let Leopold Godow- 

sky, who has just returned from a long 
succession of triumphs in Oriental 
places, tell of conditions as he found 
them. The famous pianist spent an ac- 
tive and fruitful year or more on a 
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tour which took him all the way from 
South America to Java; the old and 
exotic civilizations impressed him pro- 
foundly. 


“This was my first visit to the Far 
East,” said the distinguished virtuoso. 
“Of all the places I visited—and they in- 
cluded Japan, China, Java, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii—I liked best Hong Kong. 
What magnificent buildings, parks and 
drives that island possesses! The Eng- 
lish have done remarkable things there. 
But the whole East is amazing. The 
grandeur of Peking, the color and 
bizarrie of Canton, the ordered beauty of 
Japan, the fantastic quality of Java. . 

“The attitude of the Orientals toward 
our music? One might sum it up by say- 
ing, what they don’t understand they 
have the desire to understand, There 
exists a very deep-rooted feeling and de- 
sire to learn. Japan, for one, wants only 
the very best ,in music, and will be in a 
short time an ideal country for artists 
of real standing to visit. Japan was 
unique in that it was the only country 
in the East where my audiences con- 
sisted almost entirely of natives. In the 
other countries the majority of the audi- 
ence was white people. I had the friend- 
liest kind of welcome and gave many 
recitals in the Mikado’s Empire. In- 
deed, I could have given many more had 
my schedule allowed. Speaking of 
Japan, I may say that it is distinctly the 
best country as well from a material 
standpoint. The money is high—the yer 
is worth about fifty cents—and tickets 
for my recitals brought twelve yen 
apiece. One could not expect Western 
audiences to pay $6 for a recital ticket. 
The Japanese do the equivalent, and 
gladly. 


The Strange Music of Java 


“Java provided me with an absolutely 
unforgettable musical experience. I can- 
not hope to convey any idea of the native 
music—of its rich and strange ‘clang- 
color,’ its shimmer and ceaseless beauty. 
Che Javanese music is the most amazing 
nusic {1 have ever heard. It is exceed- 
ngly polyphonic; I might say, polytonic. 
One curious feature is that it is invari- 
ably in duple time; waltz time, any sort 
f triple time, is absolutely unknown in 
his music. The character of the vari- 
lus strands is also very curious. There 
vill be a Cantus Firmus in whole notes, 
2 second part in half-notes, a third in 
juarters, a fourth in eighths, and so on. 
But always the rhythm is square. 

“The Javanese orchestras are large 
ind intricate. There are two Sultans in 
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No. 1. Leopold Godowsky, Pianist: A 
Hitherto Unpublished Photograph Taken 
in Japan: No. 2. Feeding the Sacred 


Deer in the Park at Nara, Japan; 
No. 3. Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky in the 
Forbidden City, Peking; No. 4. Astride 


a Donkey in Korea, Winter. 

Java, each of whom maintains an enor- 
mous court and two large orchestras. 
Theirs are the only real orchestras in 
Java. Of course there are itinerant 
bands of minstrels, but to compare them 
with one of the court organizations would 
be like comparing a group of our street 
musicians with the Boston Symphony. 
The ordinary or daily orchestra consists 
of forty players. What is known as the 
Sultan’s orchestra comprises 20 play- 
ers, and on the Sultan’s birthday an 
orchestra of 800 gamelangs (as their 
native instrument is called) performs. 
Unfortunately, I was not able to hear 
this last extraordinary body of players 
The effect must be stupendous. 

“The music performed is ‘handed 
down’; the men play according to set 
formulas. Only the conductor impro 
vises, as he sits at the head of the band 
and bows his rebab (a species of vio- 
lin, held between the knees). The quality 
of this music is, as I have said, inde- 
scribable. It is full of magical effects 
of sonority and strange nuances. There 
is nothing else like it. I spent a good 
deal of time in Java with Dr. Paul Seelig, 
the greatest living authority on Java- 
nese music, and have brought back with 
me a great many of the native airs. 
These I shall set about adapting to our 
instruments, and I shall try to approxi- 
mate the colors and sonorities that the 
Javanese give to them. But how to do 
it! It needs, really, their own instru- 
ments. I shall arrange much of it for 
the piano, trying to realize as closely as 
possible the original effects. 

“T had very large audiences in Java, 
but they consisted mainly of the Dutch 
residents, who are great music-lovers. 
Java is an extraordinarily interesting 
country to see, but the climate is very 
trying, and the abounding insect life 
seems to relish only foreigners! Mos- 
quitos come down upon one like a cloud— 
there is no escaping them—but they 
never seem to touch the natives. The 
heat. too, is appalling. From a money 
standpoint. Java is not a very favorable 
place for the visiting artist, as the guil- 
der, which is worth about forty cents, 
has the value for the natives that a dollar 
has for us. The only way to make a 
profitable concert visit in Java is to play 
incessantly. 


Opens New Territory 


“I believe that mv visit to the Far 
Fast has had the effect of opening up 
this whole rich territory to Western pi- 
anists I was the first pianist of stand- 
ing to go there. just as Mischa Elman 
was the first prominent violinist when 
he made his recent Oriental tour. When 
I came the piano was still in doubt. Let 
me explain the regular course that con- 
cert-giving in the East must take. The 
center of all Eastern things musical is 
the Imperial Theater, Tokio, whose man- 
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The 
artist who aspires to tour and play in 
the Orient must play first in the Imperial 


aging director is K. Yamamoto. 


Theater. That is the acid test for him 
and his art. If he is permitted to play, 
and measures up to the high standard 
demanded there, the rest is plain sailing. 
He is ‘made’ for the entire East. With- 
out a successful début at the Imperia! 
Theater, the Orient is absolutely sealed 
to Western artists. I might mention 
that this does not include Java, which is 
guided largely in its tastes by the mother 
country, Holland. 

“Well, as I said, when I came to Japan, 
the piano was still in doubt. Mine was 
the test case. My success there and in 
other parts of the East ought to open 
up this vast territory to our pianists. 
But do not think that any type of artist 
can come to Japan and have things his 
own way. The Japanese, are surpris- 
ingly well-informed on who’s who in the 
Western concert world. An artist of 
international reputation can go there 
and will be made welcome, but others will 
have no easy task. The Japanese know 
particularly among our artists those who 
have played a great deal for the talking 
machines. For this very reason they 
were not so familiar with pianists as 
with others. To all artists who think 
of visiting the East, I should say, ‘Suc- 
ceed in Tokio.’ A success there means 
a success throughout Japan, and that in 
turn a success. throughout the entire Far 
East.” 

The artist was profoundly impressed 
hy the wonders of China, by its strange 
color and architecture, teeming cities, 
quaint and antique civilization. He was 
struck by the great difference in charac- 
ter and atmospkere between the northern 
capital, Peking, and the southern, Can- 
ton. In China, too, he was warmly wel- 
comed. and made conyerts for his art 
and instrumert. 

Mr. Gsdowsky will leave in a few 
weeks for Europe, where he will visit his 
estate in Vienna and inspect his large 
library there. He does not expect to do 
any concertizing here next season, laden 
down as he is with creative and other 
work. For despite all the arduous duties 
and daily distractions of a long tour in 
strange countries, and the multitude of 


Leopold Godowsky: Pianist Missionary to the Orient 
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demands made upon him by hospitable 
peoples, he found time to do much com- 
posing and gathering of musical ma- 
terial. So that the future may be 
counted upon to yield interesting musical 
pages as a result of Leopold Godowsky’s 
tour of the Orient. BERNARD ROGERS, 


NEW HALL OF MUSIC FOR 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 





Building Will Take Place of One Erected 
Two Years Ago—Music Plays Big 
Part in Commencement 

REDLANDS, CAL., June 23.—The Uni- 
versity of Redlands has started the con- 
struction of an additional music building 
costing $50,000, a duplicate of the one 
erected two years ago and which is now 
outgrown. The new structure will con- 
tain a recital hall. 

Music played a part in the closing 
days of the college year. at the Univer- 
sity. The annual Zanja Fiesta was given 
June 18, when John Martel’s light opera, 
“Behind the Front,” was presented by 
the senior class under the direction of 
Prof. Charles Marsh. The cast included 
Marion Boulette, Cecil Axworthy, Jesse 
Smith, Zelda Reeves, Doris Skinner, 
Everest Zediker, Ruth Spurlin and Ray- 
mond Bradstreet. 

The annual commencement recital of 
the Fine Arts College was held on June 
16. Those taking part were Christine 
Springston, Ruth Grinnell, Deidamis 
Netherton, Ruth Violett and Alice Gibson, 
pianists; Marion Boulette, Doris Skin- 
ner, Zelda Reeves and Grace Bugbee, 
vocalists; Ethell Phillips, organist, and 
Ethel May Buchanan, Ruby Newman, 
Florence Floyd, Margaret Johnston and 
Elmer Easley, violinists. 

The programs of the graduates in 
music who are candidates for the Bache- 
lor of Music degree were of exceptional 
excellence. They were given by Ruth 
Violett and Iola Stower, pianists, and 
Zelda Reeves and Marion Boulette, so- 
pranos. 

Grace Reese, pup of Mrs. L. J. Daun, 
and Gretchen Wiesmore, pupil of H. 
Grace Eaton, gave an excellent piano 
recital recently. C. H. MARSH. 
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Teaching Children to Love as Well as Make Music 
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OME account of Mrs. 
Satis N. Coleman’s new 
educational method for 
young children, in which 
musical training is sub- 
stituted for music lessons, 
was printed in MusicaAL AMERICA for 
June 19, 1920. Since that time she has 
carried her studio experiments further, 
has developed and perfected her method 
and has tried out the plan with large 
classes with such successful results as 
to demonstrate abundantly the practi- 
cabality of bringing these new and stimu- 
lating activities into the lives of public 
school children. Partly as a result of 
the numerous letters which MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S article brought to her from 
mothers and teachers in all parts of the 
United States who were perplexed hy 
problems similar to her own, Mrs. Cole- 
‘man has now published a_ substantial 
volume entitled “Creative Music for Chil- 
dren” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) telling of the inception of the idea 
of her “creative music experiment,” de- 
scribing its working out in detail, show- 
ing some of the quite amazing results 
obtained with very young children, and 
making a strong plea for the place of 
creative music in education as an ef- 
fectual contribution to character build- 
ing, home life and society. 

From her own childhood trials and 
tribulations in learning to play the piano, 
from the testimony of many friends and 
acquaintances, from her experience as a 
teacher, Mrs. Coleman long ago became 
convinced that for the average child the 
ordinary type of music lessons is a futile 
mistake. <A little experimenting soon 
proved that children could be taught to 
play the piano without the help of 


printed notes and that they loved to do it. 

Why shouldn’t the child’s first 
playing be by rote? Why not de- 
liberately employ the child’s natural 
way of learning until the physical 
process becomes easy? Very soon, 
as his ear and his mentality develop, 
he can follow a more intellectual 
process and play by ear. 

But playing a melody by ear pre- 
supposes that the child knows the 
melody. Therefore before a child 
can play by ear, he must first sing. 
The only way he can really possess 
a melody is by singing it, and his 
singing may begin as soon as he be- 
gins to talk, or even before. There 
is no strain in a child’s learning to 
sing songs that are suited to his age. 

From the beginning he must sing 
and play rhythmically. But to do 
so, he must feel the rhythm of what 
he is playing, and the feeling for 
rhythm must come through the body. 
Reasoning thus, I saw the necessity 
of adopting dancing also as a part 
of the child’s musical training, for 
rhythmical playing depends upon 
bodily response to rhythm. . 

Some singing, some dancing and 
some playing seemed to me to be the 
proper formula for a child’s music 
lesson. . . The results were very 
gratifying. Children who had been 
baffled by the printed page found it 
easy and delightful to play the piano 
by rote and by ear, and to improvise, 
with nothing but the keyboard to 
think of. Children who had never 
sung in their lives delighted in sing- 
ing folk-songs and improvising little 
songs of their own, and they all 
reveled in the rollicking dances of 
childish primitive peoples. 

And what about notation? I gave 
it to them when, out of their own 
experience, they realized a need for 
learning to read notes, wanted it and 
asked for it. Then it was easy. 

But a new problem soon arose: that 
of a few children who wanted to play, 
but whose hands were too small and too 
weak to accomplish anything at the 
piano. A fresh realization, coming acci- 
dentally, of the. intimacy of plucked 
strings and a string for each note, lying 
flat on a table or in the lap, led to a 
vision of taking her little pupils back for 
their first music lesson to primitive man 





and the early savages. “They shall build 
up their own art and experience the de- 
velopment of music from the beginning,” 
she said to herself. “Being little sav- 
ages, they can understand savage music. 
I shall find the child’s own savage level 
and lift him gradually up to higher 
forms; and he shall understand each 
stage as he reaches it, for his power will 
grow with it, and his work will always 
be at his own level. The natural evo- 
lution of music shall be my guide in lead- 
ing the child from the simple to the com- 
plex; and we, with guidance, may prob- 
ably often discover and cover in one les- 
son things that required generations for 
man, without guidance, to learn. Primi- 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, after reading the 
proof-sheets of the book, hailed it “as 
marking something of an epoch in musi- 
cal pedagogy.” His praise is deserved. 
If only the book could be placed in the 
hands of a sufficient number of intelli- 
gent parents, it would revolutionize 
musical education. At least it should be 


studied by every music teacher who 
essays the training of young children. 
G. W. HArRRIs. 














Some Results of Mrs. Coleman’s Novel Pedagogical Method: A Quartet of ’Cellists and a 
Group of Instruments Made by Her Young Pupils 


tive man made his own instruments, and 
so we shall make many of ours too! How 
children will love making them! And of 
course any child will love to play on an 
instrument he has made.” . 


So the lucky youngsters coming under 
the tutelage of this inspired teacher were 
first taught to make simple little instru- 
ments. They made drums from chopping 
bowls, from cocoanut shells, from spice 
boxes, gourds, butter tubs, birch bark, 
kegs, what not. They made tambourines. 
Some made wooden instruments of the 
marimba type, and experimented with 
bells, metal bars and drinking glasses. 
They made pipes of Pan, trumpets, 
flageolets, fifes, flutes, oboes and other 
wind instruments; then went on to 
primitive harps, lyres, lutes, banjos and, 
by changing the bridge and using a bow, 
found that they could convert a cocoanut 
banjo into a cocoanut fiddle. Mono- 
chords, cigar-box fiddles and ’cellos fol- 
lowed in due course, a step at a time. 

Each child learned to play whatever 
instrument he had made, and found it 
great fun. All began at the beginning 
with rhythm, and singing was correlated 
with playing. The playing of the very 
young child (and some of Mrs. Coleman’s 
pupils were only three years old) in the 
beginning was, of course of the simplest 
kind possible. His instruments and his 
songs, too, were of small range, often in- 
volving only two or three notes. But it 
was not long before, if the child could 
sing a song and know what he was sing- 
ing, he could play it on his simple little 
instruments. As a typical example of 
the results obtained in three years of her 
experimenting, Mrs. Coleman cites this: 


One day I gave a new song to 
little Margaret, aged seven, and 
timed her by the clock to see how 
long it would take her to learn it 
perfectly. It was a little English 
folk-song of four phrases, and I 
taught it to her by rote, as she knew 
nothing of note reading. In nine 
minutes from the time I first began 
singing this song to her, she had 
learned to sing it perfectly and had 
played it correctly, without a single 
inaccuracy as to note or rhythm, 
on nine instruments, namely, the 
glasses, Swiss bells, sleigh-bells, 
psaltery, lyre, flageolet, fiddle, harp, 
and marimba, transferring the mel- 
ody just as easily to one instrument 
as to another. This was by no 
means an unusual effort or feat. At 
this lesson I just happened to time 
her from curiosity. 

It may be seen that Mrs. Coleman 
knows how to write as well as to teach. 
She has an interesting story to tell; she 
tells it vividly, yet simply and well, with 
the enthusiasm of a bearer of good news, 
and she has made her book of absorbing 
interest from cover to cover. Forty-six 
pictures, from photographs, show many 
of the children, either making or playing 
the instruments of their own fashioning. 


Scharwenka’s Autobiography 


¢éTTVHE Reminiscences of a Musician,” 

is the modest sub-title of “Klange 
aus meinem Leben” (Leipzig: K. F. 
Koehler), an autobiography by Xaver 
Scharwenka, well known composer 
and pianist, whose forthcoming visit 
to the United States has been an- 
nounced. As one 
is devoted to the 


section of the work 
musician’s 


American 





Acknowledgments to the Publishers of ‘“‘Die Musik’’ 
Xaver Scharwenka, After a Caricature by 
Lindloff 


sojourn in the ’nineties, it contains mat- 
ter of interest to American readers, 
apart from biographical details. 

Born in Samter, province of Posen, 
on Jan. 6, 1850, he passed a normal 
childhood, acting as impresario for nur- 
sery performances of “Freischiitz” and 
“Robert le Diable” in a miniature 
theater constructed by his father. He 
relates that during his attendance at 
the Gymnasium in Posen he especially 
delighted in playing chamber music. 
The main facts of Scharwenka’s later 
life are adequately chronicled by biogra- 
phers, but the intimate and vivacious 
style of the present book sheds many 
interesting side-lights on that life. 


UNNAUDELAUUTAL OUGUNALUAALLO AAAI OAA TATU AT 


The pianist’s first visit to New Yo 
in the Spring of 1890 is described 
the result of an 
newly founded piano firm of Be’), 
Brothers to come here as its guest. | . 
made an appearance as soloist under t 
baton of Anton Seidl, and publish 
some of his works. A second visit 
the United States was made in t 
following December, when in a ga 4 
concert at the Metropolitan:under Sei: . 
he played his own First Piano Concer | 
and scenes from his “Mataswinth 
were sung. This opera was perform 
in toto at Weimar in 1896 and at t 
Metropolitan in a special performa: 
the following year. 

The story of Scharwenka’s remo\ 
in 1891 to New York, accompanied 
his brother Philipp—who  remaine|, 
however, only a year—is told briefiy, 
as is the history of the conservatory 
which he conducted here from that yea: 
until 1898. Many anecdotes are giv 
of his association with other noted 
musicians. The illustrations include i 
teresting photographs and caricatur 
The musician may without hesitation 
pronounced one of the comparativ: 
few who indite their memoirs succinctly, 
yet not colorlessly. R. M. KNERR. 


Music in England 


IR LANDON RONALD, in the cours: 

of an interesting musical career, has 
met many celebrities, and chats reminis 
cently about them in “Variations,” (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.) This 
book is little more than a string of ane: 
dotes, more or less amusing, and designed 
merely to pass away an idle hour. bBe- 
fore closing, however, the author, be 
coming serious, discusses optimisticall) 
the present outlook for music in England. 

While he does not think the English 
concert or oratorio singers today as good 
as those of twenty-five years ago, those 
in opera, he says, are infinitely better, 
and he contends that a three months’ 
season of grand opera ought to be pos 
sible at Covent Garden if a six months’ 
season can be conducted successfully at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. The English people, unfortunately) 
for this contention, have taken the most 
effective means lately of showing that 
it is not possible by turning Covent 
Garden over to the purposes of musica! 
comedy. While Ronald describes the 
absence of a definite opera season in 
London as a scandal, he affirms, on th 
other hand, that far too many concerts 
are given all over England, and that 
more harm than good 
thereby to the cause of music. 

He acclaims Elgar as a genius, and 
believing “The Apostles” to be _ th 
greatest work of its kind, assigns an 
extraordinary reason for the more fre 
quent performance of “The Dream of 
Gerontius”—namely, that it is less ex 
pensive, as only three soloists are re- 
quired. If this view be correct, Sir 
Landon must surely qualify his optimism 
about the advance of artistic standards 
in his own country. 

There are many interesting page: 
about Dame Melba, for whom Ronald 
was accompanist for fourteen years. It 
was while he was coach and répétiteur a 
Covent Garden that he first met he: 
Learning that she wanted a coach f. 
“Manon” the following morning 
eleven o’clock, Ronald, who did n 
know the opera, borrowed a 
sat up till 5.30 o’clock in tl 
morning studying it, and played 
satisfactorily. for her not only h 
music in this. opera, but some of he 
famous arias that she promptly appointé 
him as her accompanist. “I have nevé 
found a more delightful traveling com 
panion or a kinder, merrier chum,” 
his eulogy of the famous singer. 

Caruso is recorded as detesting th 
task of singing at concerts at privat 
houses, though he received as much a 
$2,000 or $2,500 for doing so, and 
dreading most of all the many command 
he received to sing at the British roya 
court, since he suffered agonies fron 
“nerves” on such occasions. Sir Landor 
by the way, recounts in detail his ow! 
experiences on being presented to Quee! 
Victoria at a concert at Windsor Castl 


[Continued on page 13] 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
4 TO KEEP OLD HOME Survey ° Throws Powerful Light on Musical Conditions 


7 \cademy of Music Will Not Be 
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Pe Sold—Matinée Musical | 
- 
Club’s Prosperity 
r t By W. R. Murphy 
ish: ( PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—The Acad- 
P, my of Music is not to be sold at the end 
‘ga ' ff the present lease, held by the Acad- 
Seic |, my of Music Corporation, headed by Ed- 
cer 9 ‘card Bok. Mr. Bok set disturbing 
ath: ° umors at rest this week by making a 
emed ormal statement to this effect at the 
J meeting of the board of directors of the 
= ‘rporation, which was organized three 
7 ears ago, at a time when moving-pic- 
“‘ ture interests made a big offer for the 
r house, and it looked as if the Philadel- 
‘ef hia Orchestra and the opera as well 
etd as all the big miscellaneous musicai 
oth events would be without a home in Phila- 
ye ' delphia. - 
_ is ag Cd Lewy Praag <n s ee Photos of Miss Borneman and Mr. Lawley by L. L. Higgason, Asheville, N. C. - 
e j aml a ie ee Mme hanag a laden. Scene from Carl Venth’s Lyric Dance-Drama, “Pan in America,” W hich Won the Federation Prize of $1,000, as Produced at the Ashe- 
ure dence, will house these enterprises, but ville Convention; First Prize Winners in the Young Artist s’ Contests: Upper Left, Alma Borneman, Violinist, Columbus, Ohio ; 
mm by there will be a year’s interreenum after Lower Left, Gladys Burns Strahaman, Vocalist, Newark, N. J.; Upper Right, Cooper Lawley, Tenor, Chicago; Lower Right, Nellie 
ive ns & Speagi M. Miller, Pianist, Oklahoma City, Okla 
vt the five-years’ lease of the corporation on ; ; ate hi , 
RR. the Academy has expired. HE thirteenth biennial convention of lagging far behind in educating young 
The corporation offered to take < an €X- the National Federation of Music Musical talent. To cover this point, the 
tension of the lease for an additional Y y : , newly formed Past Presidents’ Associa- 
year, but the stockholders did not desire Clubs belongs to the past, but in an- ‘ah Meigen ate pty ese ee va o 
0 tn ae the hemes fee ¢ oil Seen Ge in aie tone oie te hal ae alee tion has voted to use its funds for libera x 
Palin fh oS Pee ee ee |=, AES Ser, Seam > See oe =lnchelatehips for contests winners, hold- if 
a detcsene Aca ee Bane future. For musical history was in the ing up for the winners the goal of educa- a Pa 
dr tai adn ~9 ~ see’"s making at the sessions this month at t'on instead of a concert career. P 
vice-president, stated that there was, “The survey also revealed that we have 
ur however, no intention in the minds of Asheville, and when that history comes Pe he oy ies ttn damegaon® Sage 
, ha the stockholders of disposing of the to be unfolded it will be found that eras gt Sl at ie ncoryet gay Reet 
mas aa Sen nag age 3 ice te an unused force. To form and direct 
ini see ean i hy — a ’ A it . 2 eo American art and artists have been gen- this force along constructive channels, 
Lon- dwn nage the pn pes» ong, ly It will erously enriched by the efforts of the the Past Presidents’ Association was 
This be conducted along the s: lines as at Federation members. formed. The idea met with immediate 
: S the SAMS NCS aS AL a ; av hearty response and we have a charter 
ane present, and a home is guaranteed for Anyone at all familiar with the life membership of over 100.” 
gnec oe Se ra and big concerts. and progress of music in this country The Federation, among other things, 
Bi daa —— pln lg exes oad 3 the knows that the Federation forms a driv- has launched a movement to improve the 
be house, the modernization of the stage ing force of incomparable power and in- musical standard of the hymns 7: Ragpeedl 
e pe and : ay , , rent use in our churches. While we 
cally and the addition of the beautiful foyer fluence, which it exerts with a fine sense t Stak hermmals for churches.” 
land. for small affairs and intimate recitals. of service in the interests of native music a ee ee ee ae 
o 7 The Matinée Musical Club closed its pene — ee se Mrs. Fisher, ‘we can show the 
glish vear af unprecedented activity with ‘ The recent convention demonstrated churches just what kind of hymns they 
good june tn homer af the retiring sresi- again, and very strikingly, the devotion Te using, and indicate the way to some- 
chose dent, Mrs. Edwin Garrigues, whose four of these clubwomen to the cause of thing Deter. Certe‘nly we need a higher 
Hebi wy aah P ; , ; ans : . and finer type of hymn than those pro- 
tter. years of leadership were recognized by music in this country. The story of juced by every passing evangelist. and 
nths’ the presentation of a diamond-studded that nation-wide gathering and its ac- ag Bed yee cam thie’ ae” aan 
pos platinum watch from the club and vari- complishments has already been set renamuined aad oon or ef ‘ will 
nths’ ous handsome gifts from the several forth in more or less detail and needs fol et . This . ti *t oo Zs aI ae f 
vy at committees. Under her presidency the no new narration. But some of the in- vl S Willi: 7 Mi: hic oa Cs lif < emi . 
New club has a membership of 1300 women, dividual features hold such commanding ~~) 2™ “*@b1€ OF Walibornia. 
ately of whom 1000 are associates. The club interest and are so pertinent at this The New Study Course 
most took an important place in Music Week stage of our musical history that they : aie 
that and other civic activities, and during the deserve somewhat fuller discussion. For- Mrs. Fisher discussed also the newly il 
vent year gave numerous programs in hos-_ tunately, this was made possible by the adopted study course, the plan of which 
winal pitals and other institutions, in addition stoppage in New York of Mrs. William was presented by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling. anaes “J Who H: 
the te special programs at its fortnightly Arms Fisher, on her  post-convention It covers four years of work, and will + ena a oe ay os poise 
Ye meetings. The club orchestra of forty journey to her home in Boston. be so written and arranged that it can Made a Musical Survey for t Which R. 
th women players has been featured during Mrs. Fisher is the ex-first vice-presi- readily be used by clubs everywhere with- a, pe os a Which Re- 
rerts the year under its conductor, Dr. Thad- dent of the Federation; a woman who out outside assistance. The course of veals Much Valuable Data 
that deus Rich, assistant conductor of the has achieved national prominence through study was outlined, compiled and ampli- 
Anne Philadelphia Orchestra. The entire Club her services to music in this country, fied as a four-year course by William to prepare their works, while more time 
Chorus, under the leadership of Helen and whose knowledge of musical condi- Arms Fisher. Mr. Fisher is the man- will also be provided for the proper pre- 
and Pulaski Innes, went to Asheville to par- tions reaches out and strikes deep in aging editor of the series, and under sentation of the successful scores. The 
thi ticipate in the biennial of the National many directions. That knowledge was his direction the books will be compiled Federation 1s doing a magnificent work 
; an Federation of Music Clubs, as did the enlarged by her recent activities as by some of the ablest writers of the by fostering American music In its own 
fre Harp Ensemble of a score of players led chairman of the committee on statistical country. She spoke as well of the vast organization. But in order for it 
n of y Dorothy Johnstone Baseler. The survey. She touched on some of the data gratification felt throughout the Federa- to bend its fullest powers in the interests 
oe Junior and Juvenile Clubs are developing drawn by her national survey in a con- tion over the re-election as president of of native music, the music must not make 
re- under the direction of Elizabeth Gest. vyersation last week with the writer. Mrs. John F. Lyons. exorbitant technical or material demands, 
ee "he club has had noteworthy publicity in “T found, as a result of this survey.” The prize contests will be continued, which almost automatically place it be- 
nism one press and elsewhere, | thus adding said Mrs. Fisher, “that our music clubs 4S in the past, but henceforth composers yond the reach of a large number of the 
aed to the spread of the musical gospel in give three-quarters of their business to and librettists will be allowed more time individual clubs. BERNARD ROGERS 
ron ih — nas rps oon 4 American artists. The managers and 
. aura C. Collins. e new president, Joe; anagers, o : contrary, are giv- 
ages Elizabeth Hood Latta, who has just re- oe Se ne pike KLINGENBERG GIVES proviso that he shall be granted a year’s 
on? ired as head of the Pennsylvania Fed- artists. I was genuinely surprised to leave of absence with full salary from 
os ration of Music Clubs, enters office with Jearn of this condition, which proves irre- E TE P T July 1. heme wan 6 tnted direc 
het very strong and united organization  fytably that the music clubs are, on their UP ROCH S R OS Mr. Klingen be rs “achat wh octagt aa cel 
" write stirring records in next yea part, doing their share to encourage tor of the Eastman chool when it was 
nnals. pret acer AP tr Apo See organized in March, 1920. 
ae er American artists. I must say, however, . ; : Dr. Rhees states that he knows of no 
n that I do think that too many of our Differences of O Opinion with \ a ee poner . woe oe the disectorahiv 
01 Rosalie Miller and Roderick White Give artists are not sufficiently famil'ar with Eastman Announced as plans as yet regarding ship. 
t] Paris Concert the Americar music. They have not — as ; 
; ; made a deep enough study of the musi- Reason Wellington Cuts Music Budget 
he PARIS, June 16.—Rosalie Miller, Amer- al literature of their own country. WELLINGTON, KAN June 23.—Ina 
he in soprano, and Roderick White, vio- “The clubs of the Federation are now By M. E. Will canbe Papin ig ae ema 
ri ist, gave an enjoyable recital in the getting together as a family and are RocugsteR. June 26.—Alfred Klingen- Hyde, supervisor of music for Welling- 
ae salon of the Hotel Majestic on the eve- really working to make mus‘c a national a Rie iene py Cg rary ye ee schools, is teaching at Linsborge 
om ng of June is Miss Miller’s voice 18 asset. We had a successful financial eta - ore = sae ae summer school. Miss Hyde has signed 
’ ht but is of fine quality and even campaign and plans have been laid for Eastman School of Music because of ~ a 2 ~wisor for’ Well 
throughout her range. She gave evi- the financing of the organization in a differences of opinion between him and 3 Feige Is. oe uke Chi di ni 
+} nce of fine musicianship and seemed ¢o-ordinated way. The various States Mr. Eastman regarding some of the poli- ign aan a ale “ge Pay gs * = “6 
sar much at home in her French songs as are willing to accept a budget system, cies and the administration of the school, has done suc 1 xcelien Mik K, ty i on ; 
“engi 1 songs in her native tongue. Mr. ona pro rata basis. We are now aiming according to a statement from Dr. Rush 8 pack. hte ge 9 : 2 Diagecag me 
| White was also heard to fine advantage for a $50.000 endowment fund Rhees, president of the University of Kansas, has decided to cut down on its 
a group of works by Dvorak-Kreisler, ial . 2ochester. education expenditure, and the scissors 
ind ttenet, Cecil Burleigh, Pugnani-Kreis- More Funds for Scholarships Dr. Rhees pays tribute to Mr. Klingen- of economy will strike music first. Miss 
shen and his own “Spanish Serenade.” ee ee ee ee terg’s foundation work as a teacher and Hyde is to do the work of both public 
rol iss Miller has also sung with success Sut for the reactions and results a consistent advocate of the highest mu- ‘Schools and high school and Miss Garner 
don Berlin. Dresden, Rome and other cities from the survey. We found that, while sical ideals, and to the fact that he has has accepted a position elsewhere. 
oe d, following a period of rest in supporting American artists, the clubs secured for the school a faculty of ex- KATHRINA ELLIOTT 
7 Switzerland. will sing in Holland, Spain have been topheavy on the side of en- ceptionally able musicians. In _ recog- 411 the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
stl tertainments and concerts. Only $16,000 nition of his record, Dr. Rhees, in ac- vegervinkned eae may be reproduced onl 
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Lack of Literary Breadth Among 


Artists Is Deplored by Graveure 


WEE 


SU 

OUIS GRAVEURE paused on the 

wing, so to speak, for a few days in 
New York recently before going to Cali- 
fornia, where he is to conduct master 
classes in singing in San Francisco dur- 
ing the summer, after a rather strenuous 
concert tour throughout the country and 
another in Europe, from which he has 
only just returned. Mr. Graveure is one 
of the few singers who does not regard 
the three essentials of his art, like Ros- 
sini, as “De la voix, de la voix et encore 


de la voix.” 

“It is a subject on which I have very 
definite and positive views,’ said Mr. 
Graveure, “and I think one reason why 
such a small proportion of vocal students 
ever really ‘arrive’ is because they spend 
what time they give to study entirely on 
singing and none at all on the things that 
make singing interesting. Pupils come 
to me to get an opinion on their voices, 
with Brahms under one arm and a cheap 
novel or a cheaper magazine under the 
other, and I know before they open their 
mouths that their singing will be lop- 
sided no matter how fine the voice and 
how excellent the method. 

“It is axiomatic that if you want to 
learn to speak a foreign language per- 
fectly and with as little accent as pos- 
sible, the thing to do is to go to the 
country, live with the people and hear 
nothing but that language spoken. Stu- 
dents go to the spiritual realm of music, 
the realm of Brahms, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Strauss and all] the other great 
ones; they dwell in this magnificent at- 
mosphere for a couple of hours a day, 
and spend the rest of their time with 
their minds in a milieu where there is 
nothing of the sort. In other woras, 
they do not study, they do not live the 
outside things that are on a plane with 
the music they are learning, and so that 
side of the scale goes down. 


Balance, the Essence of Art 


“In any art the thing to be strived for 
is balance, because it is the essence of 
true art. If you say of a work of art, be 
it a painting, a statue, a song or the sing- 
ing of a song, that it is ‘complete,’ noth- 
ing can be added or taken away. But if 
the individual behind that work of art 
has not balance, if he does not possess 
all the essentials, the result cannot be 
complete. 

“Pupils are often astonished when a 





Young lady, recently from Russia, Gold Medalist and 


late member of the Odessa Conservatory faculty, de 
sires connection where her versatility, including six 
languages, piano, vocal, composition and coach can 
be utilized. 


Address Box L. G., Musical America. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, cla and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 





Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door’ 
World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, July 1 


Rothafel Program of Divertissements 
In Which He Will Feature 
Europe's Most Amazing Cinema Triumph 
“THE CHASE” 

Additional Features: “IVAN THE GREAT” 
Harold McCracken’s Alaskan ‘‘Adventure Picture.”’ 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor. 

Capitol Ballet Corps, with Mlle. Gambarelli, Doris 
Niles, Thalia Zanou and Ruth Mattlock. 
Mme. Elsa Stralia of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
And other soloists and features. 





“—"=Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld “=""% 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Carl Laemmle Presents 
“MERRY-GO-ROUND” 
With Mary Philbin, Norman Kerry and Star 
Cast 
Directed by Rupert Julian 
A Universal Super-Jewel 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Hamilton Theatrical Corporation Presents 
EMIL JANNINGS in 
“PETER THE GREAT” 
Directed by Dimitri Buchowetzki 
A Paramount Picture 
‘*Buster,’’ Keaton Comedy, ‘‘Day Dreams" 
FAMOUS RIALTO OROHESTRA 














Louis Graveure 


teacher, at the first reading of a song, 
can tell them how it should be inter- 
preted. It seems to many like witch- 
craft, but it is perfectly simple. Take a 
weight-lifter, for instance, who, always 
in training, lifts a weight a little heavier 
than he will have to lift in a contest. 
Students do this in scale practise, and 
anyone realizes that you must have a 
note or two higher than what you expect 
to sing, but do they carry out this idea 
with the music itself and with their 
minds? They do not! But a _ good 
teacher, a good singer, has steeped him- 
self so deeply in the best literature that 
the average song poem is a simple mat- 
ter to see through and to get at the inner 
meaning of, that is if it have any! If 
you know your Shelley and Keats, and 
Milton and Heine, and Verlaine and 
Schiller and Carducci, most song poems 
will not cause you to be afraid with any 
amazement! 

“Many singers, alas! most singers, 
choose a song because they like the tune 
or the accompaniment and don’t bother 
about the text. But then, if you have 
no standard of comparison, what are you 
to judge by? Suggest Milton, for in- 
stance, to a student and you will be told 
he is ‘heavy.’ Well, perhaps he is for 
that particular mind in its particular 
state, because the muscles of that mind 
are not trained. It stands to reason, 
though, that if these poets are consid- 
ered great there is a reason for it, and 
the student might do well to try and find 
out what it is. 

“Music trains you to be observant of 
abstract things just as literature gives 
you observation of practical things. If 
you know the Bible and Shakespeare 
quite thoroughly, life can have few if 
any surprises for you. The great song 
writers all know poetry thoroughly, the 
mechanical side of it as well as the 
spiritual side, the scansion, the various 
ways of accent and syllabic values, the 
color of words to express a thought as 
well as the intrinsic meaning of the 
word. Is it not obvious, therefore, that 
the person who interprets these songs 
must know as much if he is to do so with 
any finesse, with any art? 

“IT think to a very large extent the 
same thing is necessary in translating 
song poems, perhaps I might even say 
more necessary. In a perfect transla- 
tion the vowel must be the same as in the 
original if you are to give the same 
character to the song. If you change the 
vowel you change the composer’s sense 
and the song ceases to be the song in- 
tended. 

“Phrasing is another thing which is 
too often and too universally neglected 
by the present-day singer. You hear it 
said, or see it written of singers of a 
past generation, ‘They phrased so per- 
fectly.’ Now, does this statement carry 
any idea whatever to the modern singer? 
Or does one in a thousand of the present 
day audience know whether a singer 
phrases well or badly? Phrasing is, after 
all, a matter of musical pronunciation, 
and you have to know a language thor- 
oughly before you can know how to pro- 
nounce it accurately. A phrase is the 
distance which the mind will carry on 
without losing the drift. Great conduc- 
tors understand this because most great 





conductors are great literary men as 
well. Nikisch, for instance, never went 
Leyond the respiration of the intelligence 
in an orchestral phrase. Any conductor, 
any singer, any pianist who does this 
fags his audience and presently their 
interest wanders. And to phrase neatly 
in singing you must know the dynamics 
of literature so as to know when and 
how to force home a point. 

“To come back to the point of depar- 
ture, I don’t mean that music students 
should study music less, but other things 
more. They should explore the byways, 
for music goes on into places where lan- 
guage ends, and the perfect value would 
be to come into music from literature 
not into literature from music. If you 
give as much and a little more time to 
the study of literature and language as 
to music, you will soon find you are able 
to do this. It is not enough merely to 
speak a foreign tongue, no matter how 
fluently you may accomplish this. You 
must know the literature, the poetry, the 
drama, the history of the nation that pro- 
duced the poet and the composer of a 
song if you are to do that song justice. 
The classics of any language may be dry 
at first because many of them are of a 
bygone time. But what are classics? The 
things that have survived. And why do 
things survive, whether poems, music, 
statues, paintings or buildings?  Be- 
cause they have vitality. If you per- 
severe in the study of the classics, pretty 
soon you will find that they are not dry 
at all. That will be the first sign that 
your brain-muscles are growing strong 
enough to lift heavier weights. It may 
seem pedantic at first, but things re- 
peated often enough finally become sub- 
conscious. 

“Don’t stav in too close contact with 
your vocalism. Perfect it, take it for 
granted, and then forget it. If you read 
more and get more of the viewpoint of 
other people, dead and alive, your mind 
becomes like that of a general on a high 
mountain reviewing an army.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Artists Arrive from and Depart for 
Europe 


Sailing in the Mauretania on June 19 
was I. Vecsei, Hungarian composer and 
conductor. Frederick Dixon, pianist. left 
in the Baltic on June 25, and the follow- 
ing day Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. Kreisler 


and Willy Burmester and Mrs. Bi 
mester sailed aboard the _ Relian 
Efrem Zimbalist arrived in the Relia: 
on June 22, and Marina Campana 
daughter of Giuseppe Campanar}, o1 
an important member of the Metropx 
tan, and herself a singer, came in t 
Conte Verde on June 25. 


ORATORIO AT MUSKINGUM 








Performance of “Creation” a Feature \f 
Commencement Week 


New Concorp, OHIO, June 25.—T . 
performance of “The Creation” by 1 
Muskingum College Choral Society 
commencement week attracted ma 
friends of the College from all parts 
the country, the audience being said 
be the largest in the history of these c 
certs, which are gaining wider patrona 
every year. 

The quality of the work done by th 
choir, which sang with fine spirit, was 
warmly recognized by the audience, a 
the conductor, E. H. Weis, and his for 
were enthusiastically applauded. Mau: 
garet Spaulding, soprano; Clifford Cun- 
ard, tenor, and Ralph McCall, bass-bari- 
tone, the soloists, were also received wit 
marked favor. 

One of the features of the performance 
was the singing of Miss Spaulding, 
whose voice is rich throughout its entire 
Mr. Cunard, who has a well- 


range. 
trained tenor voice, and Mr. McCall, 
whose interpretation of “Rolling in 


Foaming Billows” was notable, were also 
effective. Miss Spaulding and Mr. 
Cunard are graduate pupils of Dan 
Beddoe of Cincinnati. The orchestra, 
with Edythe Logan and Howard Ralston 


at the piano and organ, contributed ma- 


terially to the success of the festival. 





CANTON, OHIO 


June 23.—The MacDowell Club lately 
gave a musicale at home of Mrs. Walter 
Deuble, with the following artists on the 
program: Anna _ Bolus-Loichot, Paul 
Allen and Catherine Ryley, pianists; A. 
J. Nusly, cellist; Mrs. C. D. 
vocalist; Mrs. Gail Watson-Cable, vio- 
linist; and Mrs. James’ Rice.—Mrs. 
Estelle Goelke-Miller and Milan 5S. 
Blanchet, pianists, gave a capital recital 
for the Woman’s Club recently. 

R. L. MYERs. 
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Mile. Bert will prepare students for an extension course with M. Alfred 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, distinguished 
composer and teacher, felt good. He 
stood in his fine studio on the upper West 
Side, with his hands in his pockets, beam- 
ing satisfaction. He had just enter- 
tained a few intimate friends at dinner 
and it had been generally conceded that 
his Italian cook was excellent. It had 
also been agreed unanimously that 
spaghett’ a la Milanaise is superior to 
spaghett’ a la Napolitaine, the differ- 
ence being, you know, that the northern 
Italians cook the spaghett’ thoroughly, 
whereas the Southerners leave it half 
cooked, so that your jaws may stick to- 
gether in the effort to masticate it. 

After the dinner a goodly company 
assembled in the studio. There were 
artists, there were  painters—several 
Russians among them—vwriters, poets, 
musicians, ladies in wonderful costumes, 
a very intellectual crowd, and they looked 
it. They had been attracted by an invi- 
tation to hear an original composition 
by the Maestro entitled ‘“Carmen’s 
Dream,” which was to be presented by 
his favorite pupil, Cecil Arden of the 


Metropolitan, whose venerable, white- 
haired father was there to grace the 
occasion. 


While Miss Arden retired with some 
friends to an anteroom to get properly 
costumed, the Maestro started to teil us, 
as a prelude to the performance, how it 
was that the great manager and music 
publisher, Ricordi of Milan, had failed to 
get the rights to “Carmen” when it was 
first produced in Paris. 

“You see,” said the Maestro, “eet was 
zis way: Ricordi he is dress heemself 
and while he is dress heemself come to 
him a fren,’ an’ ze fren’ say, ‘Tito, 
where you go zis even’?’ And Tito, he 
say, I go to ze premiere of Carmen, 
new opera.’ 

“And ze fren’ he say, ‘Oh! la! la! 
zat is no opera. Zat is kind of music 
comedy, vaudeville stuff. First in come 
ze tenor. He dance a bit and sing a bit. 
And in come ze sopran’—she dance a bit 
and sing a bit. Ze chorus, soldiers an’ 
cigarette girl, dance and sing a bit. Ze 
baritone, he dance and sing a bit. Oh! 
la! la! What you go, Tito; waste your 
evenin’ for?’ 

“So Tito didn’t go, but his great rival, 
Sonsogno, he go and so next mornin’ 
when Tito wake up he find Sonsogno ’ave 
ze right for ‘Carmen.’ ” 

Just at that moment, the lights having 
been arranged, entered Cecil Arden in 
a wonderful Spanish shawl and a mass- 
ive comb at the back of her head. She 
looked charming. Gracefully she ac- 
knowledged the applause that greeted 
her. 

To the piano goes the Maestro, plays 
a brief introduction. Then Cecil starts 
to read a long poem which is supposed 
to furnish the motive for the musical 
‘composition. It tells the story of the 
dream. She reads in English, so as to 
enable those who are not acquainted 
with Italian to understand what was 
zoing to happen. As for the Russians and 
French who didn’t understand English, 
they had to look pleasant and let it go 
at that. 

The Maestro at the piano starts, Cecil 
sings; she holds her audience for nearly 
twenty minutes, displaying remarkable 


_dramatic ability and a musical voice in 


which there are tones that go right to 
your heart. At the close there is much 
applause. The Maestro bows and kisses 
the hand of Cecil. The various Russians, 
French, Italians, poets, painters and 
musicians coagulate around her with 
compliments. 

Then she asks you what you thought 
of it. She says that when she has stud- 
ied the. work more thoroughly, for the 
copyist had only returned it a few days 
before, she hopes to get all there is out 
of it. She agrees with you that the 
Maestro, already known for his operas 
and his many delightful songs, has, out 
of his regard and interest, written some- 
thing that is of very superior quality. 

When you whisper to her that you 
thought she was rather stiff in her action 
and that when she had once taken a pose 
she seemed unable to break away from 
it, she whispers back: “My dear, had 
one certain safety pin slipped (and when 
I moved once it almost did), there would 
have stood before the assembled guests, 
not Carmen but Salome. 

“This summer I am going to study the 
composition thoroughly, whén I hope to 
do it justice.” 

< * 

At the time your editor took to the 
public platform, in response to the de- 
mand from all parts of the country to 
come out and tell the story of our prog- 
ress in musical knowledge and culture, 
which led to the discovery that this coun- 
try was spending more on music, musical 
education and musical industries than 
all the rest of the world, one of his main 
pleas was that the time had come for us 
to declare our musical and artistic inde- 
pendence, particularly in the sense that 
we should stand up for our own talent, 
as the foreign nations do, but, of course, 
‘on the merits.” 

To emphasize his point, he showed that 
many artists had come to this country in 
times past, and even lately, not in their 
prime but in their decadence. Evidently 
they had the idea that Americans are 
so ignorant that they would swallow any- 
thing that had reputation and pay a big 
price for it. To enforce his argument, 
he showed how the prejudice for every- 
thing foreign was not merely applicable 
to music, to singers and players, but to 
the great world of painting and sculp- 
ture. He told how a noted Paris expert, 
Seligman, had figured out that there are 
twenty million dollars worth of bogus 
Corots in this country, pictures that 
dear, dead Corot never painted, though 
some of them are marvelous imitations. 

As for the number of fake old masters 
that our new-rich and connoisseurs have 
bought from the dealers in fakes, they 
could fill the Madison Square Garden, 
and while this was going on, Blakelock, 
an American genius, died in a sana- 
torium of a broken heart, his pictures 
having been stored in an attic by a chari- 
table soul who gave him board, though 
today these pictures sell for from two to 


three and even ten thousand dollars 
apiece. 
Naturally your editor’s statements 


were flatly denied. He had a hard time 
of it, especially when he took up the 
tragedies that resulted from so many of 
our young people going to Europe in 
search of “atmosphere,” which it was 
held could not be obtained in this coun- 
try. Indeed they held indignation meet- 
ings on him in Berlin. 

So doubtless he derived considerable 
satisfaction from the recent announce- 
ments from Paris that one of the great- 
est antiquaries there, a multi-millionaire, 
will be named as the ringleader of a 
group of fake art dealers. 

La Presse, a leading Paris daily paper, 
states that the police are closing their 
net around an international gang which 
includes Englishmen and Americans, as 
well as Frenchmen, who have made mil- 
lions in the last few years selling simu- 
lated art, principally to American mil- 
lionaires, notably six false Fragonards. 
The genuine pictures have never left 
France. 

Allegations have been made that fake 
art has been sold to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, to wealthy 
private collectors and even to the Louvre 
itself. These charges are made by Jean 
Vigoroux, formerly New York manager 
for a leading French art concern. 

According to the Matin, another 
prominent French paper, this gentleman 
charges that a statue of the Virgin and 
Infant, for which the Metropolitan paid 
$30.000, is entirely “reconstructed,” 
while of two statues bought for the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts for $45,000, 
one is entirely false and the other largely 
“restored.” He also states that the 
$2,000 De Broude Virgin, bought by Mr. 
Winthrop, is a fake. He goes so far as 
to say that mythical collectors were in- 
vented to dupe buyers. As I write this, 


comes the news that Baron Rothschild of 
Paris paid 150,000 francs for a classic 
Venus—just two years old. 

OK OK * 

The prejudice for everything foreign, 
for old masters, ancient works of art in 
the shape of certain singers and players, 
for the idea that musical and artistic 
“atmosphere” could only be gotten 
abroad, that we have no capable and 
reputable teachers, that as a nation we 
are insensible to anything in the way of 
culture, these prejudices all had a natu- 
ral origin. 

It could readily be seen that during the 
formative period in this country, when 
we were devoted to building roads, rail- 
roads and canals, erecting cities, insti- 
tuting national, state and municipai 
government, building factories, we had 
to rely largely upon the Old World for 
everything in the way of art, drama, 
music, even literature. 

The time has come, however, when we 
have worked out of that, thanks, it is 
true, to the many foreigners of capacity 
and experience who came to us; and let 
us never forget the many Americans of 
talent who went to the other side and 
acquired an education. Thus we are 
today able to stand on our own feet musi- 
cally, artistically; have a mind of our 
own; get out of the rut; cease to worship 
the dead past, while giving due honor to 
the artists that come to us, to the great 
foreign composers, painters. But the 
time has also come for us not to allow 
our young singers, players, artists to 
starve while we pay out millions for 
fake pictures and very often generously 
reward a foreign singer or player with 
cnly mediocre talent while we won’t pay 
a dollar to hear a much greater talent 
that has risen in our very midst. 

Let me state without fear of contra- 
diction that today we Americans, mean- 
ing by that all who are here, of whatever 
race or nationality, lead the world not 
only in enterprise, material wealth, in- 
ventive genius, in athletics, in our splen- 
did women, but we have the largest num- 
ber and the finest symphony orchestras, 
we give the best opera, our interest in 
music is developing by leaps and bounds, 
and we are beginning to discover that 
such a person as an American composer 
exists, now that we are giving him a 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. 

2K ak oN 

Apropos. 

Emanuel Balaban, who describes him- 
self as former accompanist to Zimbalist, 
Morini, Rosa Raisa and many others, 
writes me from the Staats Opera in 
Dresden to tell me that as he sees I am 
proud to give space to the activities of 
American artists in foreign countries, 
would I be so good as to mention some- 
thing about him. 

He says he is acting in the capacity of 
co-répétiteur at the opera, the best in 
Germany, that he has played the piano 
parts of Stravinsky’s “Petrouschka” and 
of compositions by Cyril Scott, under the 
distinguished leadership of Fritz Busch. 
He has conducted the Philharmonic in 
Dresden with fine success and had as a 
soloist Rudolph Polk, also an American. 

Curious, isn’t it, that Americans are 
winning success on the other side, though 
many of them cannot earn enough here 
to buy a square meal? 

x * * 

Writing of Americans and their suc- 
cess abroad reminds me that William 
Martin, the young American tenor whose 
début in “Werther” was a great success 
at the Opera Comique last month, will 
soon be here. Martin, who is very 
young, is a Harvard boy and went to 
France with the Harvard Glee Club. 

People here thought him a fairly good 
singer, but never dreamed that he had 
within him the possibilities of a great 
artist. Harvard might excel in football 
and occasionally on the river, but who 
could believe that a great singer would 
come out of Harvard? 

However, the Parisians found out that 
he could and they are so pleased with 
Martin that he has gotten an engage- 
ment at the Comique for the next two 
years. He will sing in “Manon,” “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” “Les Contes d’Hoffman,” “La 
Bohéme,” in addition to “Werther.” It 
is reported that they may revive Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” especially for 
him. Good luck go with him, say I. 

* a * 

To change the subject, another of my 
correspondents, to wit Dr. E. C. Dymond, 
an osteopathic physician, writes me from 
Jackson, Minn. He has been impelled 
to do so because a few weeks ago I re- 
ferred to the jealousy and bad feeling 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

It seems that in an attempt to settle 
the rivalry that has so long existed be- 
tween the cities, it was decided by their 
civic organizations to have a banquet and 


get-together meeting to see if ways and 
means could not be found to bury all 
animosities. 

After partaking of good food and pre- 
Volstead refreshments, speeches were in 
order. The chairman called on a promi- 
nent citizen of Minneapolis, who in a 
very forcible manner eulogized the twin 
cities, their resources, their advantages. 
Then he dwelt on the pleasure of living 
in a united city. 

When he had finished, a gentleman 
from St. Paul arose and stated that there 
was just one question he wanted to ask: 
“What shall we name the united city?” 

The gentleman from Minneapolis 
arose and, after considerable thinking, 
said: “I would name it Minnehaha 
‘Minnie’ for Minneapolis and ‘Ha! Ha!’ 
for St. Paul.” 

That fight is still on! 


* ok * 





To give you another instance of how 
we are going ahead musically. 

Only a few years ago anybody who 
would have proposed to give an oratorio 
in Central Park would have been consid- 
ered liable to arrest and transference to 
Bellevue or a sanatorium, and yet only 
the other day thousands and thousands 
of people heard an open-air perform- 
ance of great classics of choral music. 

In the middle of the program given by 
Edwin Franko Goldman’s Band there 
came a chorus of 250 voices from the 
Oratorio Society and under the able di- 
rection of Albert Stoessel gave works 
of Wagner, Handel and Rossini. Four 
soloists, Lotta Madden, Frieda Klink, 
Robert Quait and Norman Jollif, as- 
sisted in the chief of the vocal pieces— 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

They say that people came not only 
from New York but even from as far as 
Philadelphia. More than ten thousand 
were seated, with thousands and thou- 
sands standing behind them in the 
grounds and the walks. It is estimated 
that more than thirty thousand people 
heard that music. The concert ended 
with the crowd joining in the “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus” from “The Messiah.” This 
special program, by the bye, was ar- 
ranged as part of the City’s Silver Jubi- 
lee celebration, which has been an un- 
qualified success. 


* * Bd 
The London Times, I notice, is not 
pleased with sweet Frieda Hempel’s 


Jenny Lind costume concert, considers it 
bad taste, though the Times admits that 
Mme. Hempel has given the interpreta- 
tion with great success in this country. 

The only reason the Times has for its 
drastic opinion is that there are still 
people in London who have a vivid recol- 
lection of Jenny Lind, not as a singer 
who created a furore by warbling Bellini 
and Meyerbeer, but as a great artist who 
took a foremost part in developing Eng- 
land’s music life. 

The Times admits that it has often 
had cause to admire Mme. Hempel’s art 
as a singer. It also admits that there 
was much to enjoy in her performance 
of such songs as Schubert’s “Die For- 
elle’ and Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum.” 

The review in the Times concluded 
with the statement that it is inclined to 
reserve its admiration until such a time 
as they are given a “Frieda Hempel” 
ecncert. 

There was a time, years ago, when the 
Times under its great editor, Delane, was 
known as “The Thunderer.” It domi- 
nated public opinion in England, even 
European opinion. That day is past. 
Other papers that have come up since 
wield fully as much, if not more, in- 
fluence. 

In criticizing Mme. Hempel so severely 
the Times has forgotten this great truth: 
that the rising generation is interested 
in the past. Otherwise we wouldn’t be 
studying the classics and revering the 
great masters in art and music as we do. 
In presenting a page from the past in 
music so charmingly, effectively and in- 
deed so artistically, Mme. Hempel has 
permitted us to see not only what our 
great-grandmothers liked, but by con- 
trast to realize how vastly we have 
grown in musical knowledge and taste. 

Would you appreciate the music of 
Beethoven as played on a great Ameri- 
can concert grand, to which there is 
nothing superior? Then you must hear 
it, as I have heard it, on just such a 
piano as Beethoven had, and which was 
generally out of tune, by the bye. 

mk a * 

Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, noted opera 
star and teacher, had her voice broadcast 
by WEAF, that is the New York Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and so 
was heard all over the country. What 
those who listened thought of it was 
shown by the telegrams, letters and post 
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ecards of congratulation that poured in 
on the management next day. 
ok * * 


Isadora Duncan has bobbed up serene- 
ly again, this time in Paris. She gave 
a performance recently at the Trocadero 
in aid of suffering Russian children. At 
the end of her stunt she made a short 
impromptu speech. 

“Friends of many years,” said she, 
“look at me. Do I look like a Bolshe- 
vik?” 

“No! No!” roared the audience in re- 
sponse, 

“T have returned from Moscow,” she 
continued, “where I went in search of 
Bolsheviks. I have met some in Paris. 
I have met some in New York, but 
at Moscow I never met one, but I did 
see a lot of little children starving to 
death. Give me some money for these 
children who do not know what politics 
mean.” 

What happened? 

Why, they just poured money onto the 
stage; bank notes, coins fell about her. 
For a time Isadora was overcome with 
the success of her plea. Then she took 
another crack at the audience and con- 
fided to it that she doesn’t know how to 
dance, or rather that she doesn’t know 


whether she knows how to dance. She 
told them that any woman who wants to 
dance as well as she can do so. All she 
had to do was to place her hand over her 
heart and listen to her soul speaking, 
and all alone she will know how to dance 
as well as Isadora Duncan. That is the 
real revolution, said Isadora. Let the 
different peoples place their hands over 
their hearts and by listening to their 
souls they will know how to conduct 
themselves, for a revolution should not 
be political. 

“Bravo! bravo!” said the audience. 
Then they all went out with their hands 
over their hearts, determined not for one 
instant to let go of the grip they had on 
the throat of the Germans. 

* * o* 


William Lyon Phelps is the eminent 
and lovable professor of literature at 
Yale. In that position he has brought 
happiness to many an author whose work 
he has approved. The worthy professor 
is very orthodox. This means much, as 
the “respectables” follow the professor in 
their choice of literature as sheep follow 
the bell-wether. 

In a recent lecture in New York the 
Professor said that the happiest man is 
he who thinks the most interesting 
thoughts, and gave music as one means 
toward that end, which has given that 
brilliant paper, the Sun, an opportunity 
to illustrate his contention by the ob- 
scure case of one Edgar Ames. 

Mr. Ames, it seems, could describe his 
married life in. the words of the once 


. popular song, “I picked a lemon in the 
‘garden of love, where they say only 
; peaches grow.” 


One Sunday the June sunshine came 
through the upper window, touching the 
figure of little, old Edgar Ames. 
Crouched upon the top stair, he was 
stealthily fingering a hymn book and 
making a note of favorites to be used at 
the mission service that afternoon. 
There smote upon his ears the shrill, 
high-pitched voice of his helpmate: “Ed, 
come here this minute.” 

Little old Edgar hurried to his feet, 
concealing the hymnal in a pocket of his 
coat. 

“Ed, where are you? 
and one of the beds is not made, 


It is one o’clock 
” and 


‘then his sweet helpmate ordered him to 


clean various rooms on the second floor. 
Little old Ed murmured that it pained 
him to clean house on the Sabbath. 

Having done his work, Edgar went 
down the stairs into the back parlor and 
soon was at the melodeon. His trembling 
fingers sought the keys, his sunken eyes 
shone. 

“Stop that abominable noise!” shrieked 
his better half. “I won’t have that going 
on when I am trying to read. If you 
had been as interested in business all 
your life, you would have made some 
money and not be living on my income 
now.” 

So little old Ed left the instrument 
and, noticing that it was after three 
o’clock, he entered the bathroom, pre- 
paring to shave. 


“Come out of that room and answe 
that doorbell. Hurry up! Why don 
you hurry to the door?” screamed th 
dear lady. 

Poor Ed, with lather on his fac, 
showed a prospective tenant a _ roon 
After the stranger was gone, the hel; 
mate declared, “You are not going 
the mission today or any other tim 
I’ve | stood that nuisance as long as 
can.’ 

“But Phoebe, I’ve played that litt 
organ thirty years.” 

“Well, you have played that little o 
gan thirty years too long.” 

Mrs. Ames decided to go uptown to 
vesper service and left the house short 
before four o’clock. Hearing the fro: 
door slam, the old man returned to h 
hymn. He was happy in the dark ba: 
parlor. His old, knotted fingers we) 
eagerly groping over the yellow keys . 
his beloved melodeon as he raised h 
thin voice in song. 

When this story was read to a han 
some young Irish married woman, s|} 
replied: “I have no patience with th: 
man. Why didn’t he lay her out with 
flat-iron?” 

But then. you 
always handy, says 


see, flat-irons are n 
your 


~— 





Edward S. Cragin Tells of His Sixty 


Years in Music Trade | m 1 America 


TOTP eeeeeLGLPee Le LICORPCGeE CUCU Lec CeLecLUeeLH OG OPco Ceo ee 


IXTY years of music in America! 

What changes have taken place in 
the musical life of this nation since the 
eventful days of 1863, when it was in the 
midst of a bitter civil war and the feel- 
ing which ran high on both sides 
manifested itself in the patriotic songs 
of the period. Edward S. Cragin, 
treasurer and general manager of 
Charles H. Ditson & Co., New York, who 
recently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday, entered the music business just 
sixty years ago. He was then a mere 
boy of 15, occupying a position at the 
bottom of the ladder with the Boston 
house of Oliver Ditson Co. He has 
grown up with the music of America, 
yet despite his progress to a position of 
high trust and responsibility, he modest- 
ly disclaims any part in the changes that 
have taken place and magnanimously 
places all credit at the doors of others. 


A man cannot remain for sixty years 
in the music business, however, and 
work up to a position of honor and 


respect without a clear conception of the 
transitions which have occurred within 
his career. Edward S. Cragin has been 
a close observer of musical ‘progress in 
America and his comments brought out 
a number of interesting features in con- 
nection with musical progress since the 
60’s. 


Development of “Popular” Music 


“When I entered the music business 
in 1863,” said Mr. Cragin, “there was no 
such thing as ‘popular’ music as it is 
known today. It is true that everybody 
was singing the popularized war songs 
of the day, but the sales of this music 
were small as compared with the sales 
of music today. There was no such 
thing as a ‘hit.’ 

“The publishing business on this side 
of the Atlantic was concentrated in the 
hands of about a dozen firms located 
mainly in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. There were no music publish- 
ers in Chicago, as far as was known in 
the East. 

“These early publishers concentrated 
mainly on reprints of foreign publica- 


tions. It must be remembered that in 
1863 there was no international copy- 
right arrangement, and American 


publishers could draw on foreign cata- 
logs with impunity. 

“The Strauss waltzes were already 
very popular and the strains of the 
“Blue Danube” were often heard in the 
homes of the music lovers of the day. 
Among the favorite composers of the 
time were Grove and Richards, while 
Sydney Smith, the English composer, 
was popular here. 

“The publishers of the day featured 
large catalogs of Sunday-School songs 
which today have been taken over by the 
large publishers of school books and pub- 
iWshers of specialties. 
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Edward S. Cragin 


“Today, we have entered upon the 
age of specializatioh in the music indus- 
try. One house specializes in orchestra 
music, another in ballads, another in 
classics and semi-classics, while we have 
many houses today devoted to the pure- 
ly “popular” type of music. 

“Within my experience I have noted a 
marked gain in musical knowledge 


among the people of this country. While 
there was a _ distinct musical life in 
Boston in 1863 and the Handel and 
Haydn Society was in its prime, music 
was regarded more as a delicate morsel 
to be served out to the élite and the cul- 
tured. 

“When I came to New York in 1872 
to become associated with the Ditson 
interests in this city, Fourteenth Street 
was the musical center of the town. 
Old Steinway Hall, still standing, and 
the Academy of Music were the favorite 
rendezvous of music lovers of the day, 
ia were far less numerous than at 
present. 

“Music has taken on a more cosmo- 
politan and international aspect. It is 
true that Chopin and Beethoven were 
well known on this side of the Atlantic 
in the ’60’s, but concert programs were 
lacking in the names of Russian, French 
and other foreign composers well-known 
to the music lovers of to-day. The early 
concert programs were less variegated 
and colorful and often suffered from the 
monotony of too much music of one kind. 

“There is one important feature in the 
development of the musical life of 
America which should not be overlooked, 
and that is the steady growth of Amer- 
ican composers. There were compara- 
tively few American composers of more 
than local repute in 1863, while today 
there are many who have attained inter- 
national fame. Their number is increas- 
ing yearly and I believe we are forging 
ahead rapidly as a musical nation. 
Music is playing a greater and greater 
part in the lives of our people and never 
has the outlook for American music 
been brighter than it is today.” 

DAVID FRIEDMAN. 





First * “Ad” of * “Musick by Masters 


By Will H. Ma 


ERHAPS the earliest advertisement 

of musical concerts to appear in an 
English newspaper may be found in the 
London Gazette of Dec. 30, 1672, as fol- 
“These are to give notice that at 
(now called 
against the 
Fryers, this 


lows: 
Mr. John Banister’s house 
the Musick School) over 
George Tavern in White 
present Monday, will be musick per- 
formed by excellent Masters, beginning 
promptly at 4 of the clock in the after- 
noon, and every afternoon for the future, 
precisely at the same hour.” 

That John Banister found the adver- 
tising profitable and that he had the 
musical ability to compose acceptable 
concert music is shown by this adver- 
tisement, which appeared in the London 
Gazette Dec. 11, 1676: “On Thursday 
next, the 14th instant, at the Academy in 
Little Lincoln’s-Inn- fields, will begin the 
first part of the Parley of Instruments, 
composed by Mr. John Banister, and per- 
formed by Eminent Masters, at six of 
the clock and to continue nightly, as 
shall by bill or otherwise be notifi’d. 
The tickets are to be delivered from 1 of 


nite 


the clock till 5 every day, and not after.” 

Another advertisement from the same 
advertiser may be found in the Gazette 
of Nov. 18, 1678, reading: “On Thurs- 
day next, the 22nd of this instant, No- 
vember, at the Musick-school in Essex 
buildings, over against St. Clement’s 
Church, in the Strand, will be continued 
a consort of vocal and instrumental 
musick, beginning at 5 of the clock every 
evening, composed by Mr. John Banis- 
ter.” 

John Banister was a violinist and 
music master, who, in 1663, succeeded the 
celebrated Baltzar as leader of Charles 
II’s band. It is said that he was sent to 
France by the King for his improvement 
in music, and was afterward dismissed 
from the royal service for having the 
temerity to state that the English violin- 
players were superior to the French. 

Pepys, in his Diary under date of Feb. 
20, 1666-7, says: “They talk how the 
King’s violin, Banister, is mad that the 
King has a Frenchman come to be chief 
of some part of the King’s musique.” 
The Frenchman referred to, and to whom 
Banister took exception, was the im- 


pudent pretender, Louis Graubu, th 
composer of the music to Dryden’s ‘A! 
bion” and “Albanius,” and who had bee: 
made “Master of the King’s Musick” b: 
Charles II. 

Banister died in 1679, thus closing hi 
career as a violinist, concertist and com 
poser of concert music. He was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 





An He A\ttists “ 








I. E. Suckling of Toronto, has engaged 


series of six 
next seasor 


the Duncan Dancers for a 
performances in Ontario 

Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, will leave on 
July 10 for New Zealand, where he 
to be heard in fifteen concerts. 


Berta Reviere, American soprano, is 
at present in Milan, Italy, studying with 
Maestro Dente Lari. Miss Reviere plans 
to visit Switzerland and Paris later. 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted b) 
N. Val Peavey, pianist and baritone, has 
been engaged for a series of operati 
recitals next season by the Brooklyn In 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, has bee: 
re-engaged for a tour of the Pacifi 
Coast next January. His first appear- 
ance in the fall will be at the Main: 
Festival, shortly after his return from 
Europe. 





Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, is sur- 
passing his previous records in his tou! 
of Australia, according ,to word received 
by his American management, the Wolf 
sohn Musical Bureau. Thirty extra con- 
certs are being arranged. 

Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, who will bé 
heard in America again next season 
will give a series of recitals in London 
Liverpool and Edinburgh in the latte: 
part of July and the early part « 
August. 





Florence Macbeth, coloratura sopran 
gave the last concert of the seaso 
sponsored by the Fairfield, Iowa, Music: 
Club recently. She won much applaus 
in a brilliant program, in which she hac 
the assistance of George Roberts, piani 
and accompanist. 





Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metr 
politan, received an ovation at his début 
at Covent Garden, London, in Gounod’s 
“Faust,” according to a cable messag‘ 
received last week by his managers, th 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 





Emmy Krueger, soprano, who is sched- 
uled to come to the United States next 
season, has sent her manager, M. H 
Hanson, a cable message denying th« 
report that she has accepted an engage- 
ment to go to Buenos Aires next Janu- 
ary to sing Wagnerian réles. 
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- OPERETTAS IN PORTLAND 





“Chimes of Normandy” and “Cinderella” 
Given in Oregon City 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 23.—The Port- 
land Light Opera Association, with John 
Britz conducting, was heartily applauded 
in a performance of “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” on June 6. The roles were 
sung by Lillian Anderson, Genevieve Gil- 
bert, Leola Green, Winifred Evans, 
Elnor Whitson, Magdalen Burt, Alan 
Young, Charles Stidd, Crecent Fariss, 
George Natanson and Dolph Thomas. 

A successful presentation of an oper- 
etta, “Cinderella,” was given by the 
pupils of Irvington School, June 1. 
W. H. Boyer, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, set to music from comic 
operas the words of the libretto ar- 
ranged by H. M. Barr. The Irvington 
School Orchestra, led by Mary V. Dodge, 
played the overture and the interludes. 
Accompaniments were played by mem- 
bers of the orchestra, with May Van 
Dyke Hardwick at the piano and W. H. 
Boyer conducting. Marie Gammie di- 
rected the dancing. 

The orchestra of the University of 
Oregon, Rex Underwood, conductor, 
appeared in an excellent concert on June 
6. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G Minor 
was played by George Paynter Hopkins, 
pianist, and Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Ap- 
passionata” by Alberta Potter, violinist, 
accompanied by Aurora Potter Under- 
wood. 

The Reed College Chorus, led by Eliza- 
beth Gore and Florence Craven, with 
Mark Daniels, baritone, as soloist, gave 
its eleventh annual concert on June 6. 
The accompanists were Alice Johnson 
and Josephine Rice. Pearl Staples 
played the violin obbligato. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 

June 23.—A Sonata by Albert Stoessel 
was given its first San Jose performance 
by Marjory Marckres Fisher, violinist, 
and Mrs. Stanley Hiller, pianist, at a 
recent meeting of the San Jose Music 
Study Club, and was warmly applauded. 
The San Jose High School Orchestras 
and Band, under the leadership of 
George T. Matthews, gave an attractive 
concert in the High School Auditorium 
before a large audience.—Mischa Violin, 
Russian violinist, was the soloist at 
Beatty’s American Theater recently, 
playing Schubert, Kreisler, and Sarasate 
compositions.—The First California De 
Molay Band, Edward Towner, leader, 
gave an interesting concert recently in 
the Morris Elmer Dailey Assembly Hall 
of the State Teachers’ College. 

M. M. F. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.— Frieda Scharpf 
Stoll of Milwaukee, soprano, sang re- 
cently at the Studebaker Theater in Chi- 
cago, accompanied by the Little Sym- 
phony, Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting. 
She was recalled several times after 
singing the Polonaise from “Mignon.” 
This was Mme. Stoll’s second appear- 
ance in Chicago within a week, as she 
assisted in a recital on Lake Shore Drive. 
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Teaching Music as Part of School Curriculum 





Model Class in the Study of Music, Designed to Supplement Weekly Practical Piano Lesson, at the Studios of the Art Publication 


T. LOUIS, MO., June 23.—Novel class 

methods of music instruction for the 
young pupil have been developed by the 
Art Publication Society of this city, in 
its effort to put music teaching on the 
same educational plane as other high 
school subjects. Pupils in the Society’s 
fourteen model studios in St. Louis re- 
ceive a practical lesson at the piano and 
a class lesson each week. The crux of 
the method centers in the latter part of 
the instruction especially. The use of 
illustrative matter and socialized group 
participation in the instruction bring into 
play factors which are a considerable de- 
parture from established music teaching 
methods, yet which have long formed a 
part of instruction in other branches. 
The class instruction makes for inter- 
ested pupils, not only during the les- 
sons, but during the practice time at 
home, 

The class lesson is attended by about 
ten boys and girls, who receive instruc- 
tion in the principles of piano playing, 
appreciation and interpretation. Printed 
text-lessons are furnished so that they 
can learn the grammar of music and the 
underlying principles of piano playing 
in as systematic a manner as they study 
other subjects at school. Their musical 
memory is trained. They learn to play 
the piano before an audience. Their 
sense of hearing is so highly developed 
that they can write down tunes which 
the teacher plays to them on the piano. 

The training is designed to produce 
pupils who understand what they are do- 
ing, who really know how to read a piece 
of music, and who play intelligently, ar- 
tistically and musically. It has been esti- 
mated that pupils make under this meth- 
od from two to three times the progress 
usual under the common plan of piano 
teaching. 

The chief virtue of the plan, it is 
claimed by those responsible, is that it is 
practical. There is a strong demand to- 
day in the field of music instruction for 
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Society in St. Louis 


improved teaching methods, and this de- 
mand is the more poignant because it 
originates with the parents in the major- 
ity of cases. 

Though the Art Publication Society 
teaches music like any educational sub- 
ject, its model studios function under 
conditions similar to those of the pri- 
vate teacher’s studio. Instruction is 
given by teachers who have met the edu- 
cational requirements of the Society. The 
material used is the “Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons,” of which Leopold Go- 
dowsky is editor-in-chief. The teaching 
ideas, when thoroughly proved of value 
in these classes, are passed on to the 
Society’s thousands of teacher-members, 
who incorporate them into their work. 

The Society requires the teacher who 


wishes to use its text to pass examina- 
tions before a National Board of Exam- 
iners. To pass these examinations a 
knowledge equivalent to that required 
of High School teachers, in other educa- 
tional subjects, is necessary. Several 
thousands of piano teachers have quali- 
fied. 

The Research Department has done 
much in making surveys and compiling 
statistics which have proved of great 
value in denoting the progress of musi- 
cal education in the past ten years. 
Much of the recognition accorded outside 
music study by educational authorities 
and the higher teaching standards now 
prevailing, are, it is claimed, a direct re- 
sult of the educational work of the Art 
Publication Society. 





Choral Society Begins Career in San 
Antonio 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 23.—The 
Chaminade Choral Society, an auxiliary 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, made its 
first appearance in concert at the St. 
Anthony Hotel on June 4, under the lead- 
ership of David Griffin. Enthusiastic 
praise was accorded its musicianly sing- 
ing. The program comprised Liszt’s 
137th Psalm, with Pearl Johnson in the 
soprano part; Czechoslovak folk-songs 
and folk-songs of France, Brittany, Hun- 
gary and Belgium, arranged by Deems 
Taylor, with Mrs. A. M. McNally, Mrs. 
Stanley Winters, Mrs. T. G. Leighton, 
Mrs. W. A. Austin and Mrs. Theo 
O’Brien in incidental solos. Bessie Knox 
Kintner of Austin, violinist, appeared as 
assisting soloist in a group by Kreisler. 
Olivia Schawe of Maxwell, mezzo-so- 


prano, pupil of Mr. Griffin, showed tal- 
ent in Gluck’s “Che Faro Senza Euri- 
dice,” from “Orfeo.” The accompanists 
were Norma Owen Griffin, pianist; Mrs. 
A. M. Fischer, organist, and Mrs. Kint- 
ner, violinist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 23.—Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, gave an attractive recital recently 
at the Garden Street M. E. Church.— 
Hiram Tuttle of Seattle gave a program 
of songs by Grieg, Wagner, Strickland, 
A. Buzzi-Peccia, Amy Woodforde-Finden 
and others before the Women’s Music 
Club.—The Juvenile Band of sixty-five 
pieces played an excellent program lately 
at the Grand Theater. 

LULU V. CAFFEE. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, has gone to 
Munsonville, N. H., where he will spend 
the summer. 
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Foreigners First 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
With what righteous pride and gratifi- 


cation must all Americans have read ot 
the appointment of a foreign conductor 
for the Rochester Philharmonic! One 
need not be a chauvinist to taste the fine 
flavor of this latest tribute to the musi- 
cians of this broad country. For there 
is much to be said in favor of this 
“exchange” system. It makes for 
healthy international artistic relations; 
it keeps our people en rapport with the 
swirling currents of foreign musical 
thought; it shows Europe that we know 
our place (and mean to keep in it). 
Yea, it does all these things—and more. 
It encourages our musicians. Very 
much. It inculcates the ever-true lesson 
that patience is its own reward; that 
the race is to the swift; that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day; that to give is 
better than to receive. And so let us be 
glad arid rejoice, for America is come 
into her own, and all’s right with the 
musical world. 
' A FRIEND OF MusIc. 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 1923. 





The “Star-Spangled Banner” Under 
Fire 
To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


Will you permit me to correct certain 


misleading statements which appeared 
in Geoffrey O’Hara’s letter entitled “The 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ or ‘Anacreon in 


Heaven’—Which?” in your issue for 
June 9? 
First, Mr. O’Hara calls the “Star- 


Spangled Banner” “the National An- 
them.” This song, which has its origin 
in paganism, drunkenness, autocracy, de- 
generacy, is not, and, logically, can never 
be, the National Anthem of America, 
whose upright, Christian founders 
righteously, ceaselessly and successfully 
protested against all that the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” embodies. 

Every effort to make it official has 
been unsuccessful and always will be. 
God governs this nation and ever 

“Standeth . . . within the shadow 

Keeping watch above His own.” 
_Without touching on the detailed tech- 
nical musical confusions which Mr. 
O’Hara feels result from different ar- 
rangements of the song, and which he 
thinks produce a resisting people who 
refuse to sing it, I would like to quote 
these words from his letter: “The au- 
thorized versions are not the ‘Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ at all, but they are simply 
arrangements of the old tune ‘Anacreon 
in Heaven.’ ” 

It is not clear what the writer means 
hv this statement. as any version of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” is some indi- 
vidual arrangement of “Anacreon in 
Heaven” (a Bacchanalian drinking song 
written in England—between 1770-75— 
for the purpose of avowing allegiance 
to the pagan idolater, Anacreon, whose 





claim to fame is that he wrote of women 
and wine, and whose memory was per- 
petuated by his statue “in drunken hilar- 
ity” placed on the Acropolis in Athens). 

“Awake, thou that sleepest!” I would 
say to Americans who sing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and to those who 
teach it to their children, knowing that 
its music was originally set to the poem, 
“Anacreon in Heaven,” whose six ribald 
verses end with versions of 
“IT will instruct you like me to entwine 
“The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’ 

vine.” 

George Washington and his little 
struggling band of patriots were in the 
midst of their seven years of Geth- 
semane, in the bringing forth of our 
pure, God-conceived young republic, at 
the time that “Anacreon in Heaven” was 
composed. Its origin represents the 
forces which relentlessly pursued the 
“father of our country,” and the corre- 
lation of Key’s words (generally breath- 
ing animosity and hatred), written when 
we were at war with our Anglo-Saxon 
brother, Great Britain, and sung for the 
first time by an actor of Latin origin in 
a Baltimore tavern—these facts cause 
thinking Americans to rise and protest 
against the efforts to misinform, to force 
the people to sing—and regard as official 
—a song which they intuitively resist. 

The developed spirituality of the 
American people—whose government 
was declared by Washington and Lincoln 
to be “, . in the hands of God” and 
“under God”—is asserting itself. Ben- 
jamin Franklin raised his voice, at the 
first Constitutional Congress, warning 
that we were “no better than the builders 
of Babel” unless we realized that “except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” 

Our national anthem is at the apex of 
our structure; it is our “All-seeing Eye”’ 
of harmony, representing the Light 
which gave us birth. When the turbu- 
lent waters of confusion abate, our na- 
tional anthem will be found ready, in 
its place—our legitimate heritage from 
the source of all harmony. Not only 
true Americans, but those throughout 
the world who have been purified in the 
fires of suffering will be found singing 
its quickening strain—those who under- 
stand the eternal quality of all that pure 
Americanism embodies. I foretell that 
Geoffrey O’Hara, whose inspired setting 
of Gordon Johnstone’s beautiful poem, 
“There Is No Death’—a song which has 
quickened thousands to fresh endeavor— 
I foretell that he will be among the first 
to herald the anthem which shall express 
American sentiments. 

KITTY CHEATHAM. 

New York City, June 14, 1923. 





To Make the ’Cello More Popular 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I should like to see all the ’cellists 


organized into a guild to make their 
instrument more popular among the 
masses. Most people know only the 
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piano and the violin. Of course there 
are a few other instruments, but people 
generally don’t know much about the 
’cello or the viola. In ratio to piano or 
violin players, there is perhaps one in a 
thousand who plays the ’cello. You will 
find a phonograph in nearly every home, 
but in how many will you find any ’cello 
records? You may find a few managers 
who have ’cello artists on their list, but 
there is no demand for them because the 
public in general does not know much 
about this beautiful instrument that is 
so near to the human voice. An organi- 
zation of ’cellists, it seems to me, would 
raise the standard of playing and create 
a demand for ’cello artists in the concert 
field, to the advantage of all concerned 
from an industrial, commercial and pub- 
lishing point of view. 
-NATHAN H. ALTERMAN. 
New York, June 12, 1923. 





Thinks Radio Hurts Concert Busi- 


ness 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
The last season has been a notably 

poor one in the concert business. What 

is the cause? Perhaps there is some new 


factor, possibly the radio, that should be 
taken into consideration. Certain it is 
that the radio supplies many with an 
excuse for not attending concerts. When 
it was difficult to hear good music, 
people traveled miles to attend a concert. 
With the advent of the radio many art- 
ists seized the opportunity to give their 
services, believing the publicity to be 
valuable. As the radio became more and 
more common, the better artists ceased 
to give their talent and a poorer grade 
of performers substituted. But the radio 
habit was formed. 

Many of those who formerly went out 
of their way to hear a concert decided 
to stay home and “listen in,” even though 
in many instances it was merely a con- 
science soother and they later accepted 
the suggestion to play poker or go to 
the movies. The artist appearing in the 
nearby town wondered what had become 
of the faithful audience. The local man- 
ager became wary and hesitated to ar- 
range concerts. 

Of course, such persons are not in the 
class of those who are termed “ardent 
music lovers,” for if such were the case 
the concert season would have been a 
complete failure. But there are enough 
radio fans to make their absence felt. 

Doubtless there are factors other than 
the radio that have contributed to bring 
about existing conditions. It may not 
be the sole cause, but if there are others, 
I should be very glad to know of them. 

R. E. JOHNSTON. 

New York, June 16, 1923. 





No Ground for Offense 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Can it be possible that the letter under 
the caption, “For More and Better Jazz,” 
contributed by George T. Woods, Boston, 
Mass. (please see May 19, 1923, 
number of MUSICAL AMERICA), was con- 
sidered acceptable to you and fit for ap- 
pearance in your magazine on music in 
America? If so, I fail to comprehend 
your attitude toward a public that is 
working for better music—let jazz stay 
if some people want it—and not only for 
the advancement of music but also for 
a more cultured and cultivated nation, 
generally speaking. 

Have you no use for mothers? No use 
for what Mr. Woods calls “the sixties 
and seventies?” And what is a “galled 
jade” (see article referred to). I have 
never read such language in a book or 
magazine in my life! And certainly do 
not expect to find it in a magazine that 
claims to aspire to the highest and best 
there is in music! 

If you and your staff feel justified to 
take such an aggressive attitude, not to 
say offensive attitude, toward subscribers 
who are no longer young and are there- 
fore considered incapable of judgment 
between the good and the rude, the crude 
and aggressive express‘ons used by Mr. 
Woods, because the critics—and justi- 
fiable ones, too—are classed among the 
“sixties” and “seventies,” I beg you will 
accept my withdrawal as a subscriber 
from MUSICAL AMERICA. 

ELISE TRAUT, 

New Britain, Conn., June 15, 1923. 

[Our correspondent is respectfully re- 
ferred to the heading of this depart- 
ment (in which Mr. Woods’ letter was 


printed) which says specifically: “Whil 
free expression of opinion is welcome 
it must be understood that Musica) 
AMERICA is not responsible for the view 
of the contributors to this department.’ 
It is regrettable that any reader o 
MUSICAL AMERICA should be so oppose, 
to free speech as to take offense at th 
publication of a_ letter expressin, 
thoughts or opinions with which he o 
she cannot agree.—Editor of Musica: 
AMERICA. ] 





Defends Harp as Solo Instrument 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In behalf of the National Associatio: 
of Harpists, Inc., and of the leadin; 
harpists of this country, we wish to con 
tradict an opinion expressed in you 
Open Forum on June 9 by some il! 
informed person signed “Haruspex.” 

The Third Annual Meeting and Thir: 
Annual Concert of the National Associ 
ation of Harpists, Inc., held in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on April 22, 23 and 24, de- 
monstrated without question how re- 
sourceful the harp can be as a solo in- 
strument, in chamber music and in an 
ensemble of harps, when rightfully used. 

That the harp has its proper place in 
orchestra or again that the harp is 
limited as an instrument are arguments 
that well-informed people no longer dis- 
cuss. As has been stated in Holian Re- 
view, the official organ of the National 
Association of Harpists, Inc., for June, 
“The limitation of the harp exists in the 
mind of limited composers and _ ill-in- 
formed critics.” This may as well be 
extended to any musicians or music 
lovers of limited understanding. 

The letter signed “Haruspex” does not 
say whether he or she has or has not 
attended the third annual convention 
of harpists. At any rate that is not im- 
portant. But one wonders why such an 
opinion is voiced almost two months 
after the Convention! This and the 
use of a fabricated name incline one 
to question the intention of “Haruspex!” 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF HARPIsTS, INC. 

New York, June 15, 1923. 





H. E. Krehbiel and the American 
Composer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It has been said that the late H. E. 
Krehbiel was partial to foreign compos- 
ers and that a favorable notice from him 
about American composers was almost 
unknown. 

That this was an unjust charge I my- 
self will bear witness. When my ora- 
torio was given in 1880, Mr. Krehbiel 
lived in Cincinnati and wrote for the mu- 
sical columns of one of our great dailies. 
He wrote not only with praise of my 
work, but called it an “epoch.” In 1882 
it was given again and he wrote more 
words of praise. 

When he removed to New York, he 
proposed my name to the Manuscript 
Society. My work—the oratorio, a sym- 
phonic noem, and a song—were examined 
by Dudley Buck, Sr., Frank Van der 
Stucken, and Louis Dressler, and I was 
elected a member. Mr. Krehbiel’s future 
wife, Marie Van, wished the privilege 
of singing the song, which I was honored 
to give. 

Now I am an American, of stock 250 
years in this country, of English origin. 
I think that Mr. Krehbiel was competent 
and just. No doubt, being human, he 
made mistakes. But for one, I shall al- 
ways hold him in high regard. 

He was not the only critic of authority 
who spoke well of my music, but he was 





[Continued on page 11] 
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even then regarded as the highest au- 
hority. And he would not pamper any- 
ne, nor could money change his written 
erdict. At least that was his reputa- 
‘ion. So also he was feared by the lesser 
reed. He stood alone, not afraid to say 
is honest mind. D. W. MILLER. 
Norwood, Ohio, June 15, 1923. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I wish to correct a statement made in 
MusIcCAL AMERICA’S issue of June 2. 
William Harbin of Rome, Ga., did not 
win first place in violin at the contest 
held in Savannah in March, 1923. The 
State medal was won by Neva Mathis of 
Valdosta, Ga., who also won for Georgia 
in the South Atlantic district contest in 
Atlanta on June 9. 

FRANCES B. PARDEE. 

Cincinnati, June 16, 1923. 


Stands Up for Mme. Farrar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In last week’s issue I noticed an article 
in reference to the choice of Mme. Louise 
Homer as America’s greatest living 
vocalist, which, also brought into con- 
sideration what probably Geraldine 
Farrar’s followers thought of that deci- 
sion. It seems to me that it is every 
American’s duty and pride to stand up 
for Geraldine Farrar and certainly any 
reference to her as not representing the 
highest type of artistic womanhood is 
not in accordance with American judg- 
ment at large. 

Louise Homer is no doubt a very won- 
derful woman from more standpoints 
than one and is duly respected upon both 
the operatic and concert stages. I admit 
I am a Homer fan through and through 
but when it comes to unbiased and un- 


patriotic remarks for our widely loved 
and admired Geraldine it is time that 
proper corrections be made, it seems to 
me. Times have become such that prac- 
tically no references can be made to any 
subject unless Geraldine has to be 
brought into consideration; usually for 
the best, but this time not so. How- 
ever, “variety is the spice of life,” so 
I am told at least. 
LEWIS WALKER, JR. 
Manhattan, Kan., June 13, 1923. 


Lauds Mr. Schlieder’s Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MUSICAL AMERICA always supplies in- 
teresting information, but like a guiding 
star suddenly visible through a rift in 
the clouds comes the inspiring article by 
Frederick Schlieder: “Improvisation, the 
Liberator and Its Secret.” 

Yes, we did stand in admiration, 
amazement and even in awe when we 
heard the improvisations of Marcel 
Dupré, and almost rebuked ourselves for 
daring to wonder if others could acquire 
such facility in creative playing. For 
months we have pondered over the 
achievement of this marvelous man, 
whose thorourh knowledge of form sup- 
plements a seemingly rare gift; but here 
comes Mr. Schlieder with the heartening 
assurance that we too are able to 
LEARN these things. 

As Chairman of the Department of 
American Music of the Arizona Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, I am most desirous 
of seeing our creative talent developed 
and am sure that these articles will be 
read and re-read by all earnest students 
of harmony and composition, resulting 
in the awakening of latent power. 

The next of the series is eagerly 
awaited. ALEIDA V. PRESCOTT. 

Phoenix, Ariz., June 16, 1923. 
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“Delighted With ‘Guide’ ™ 


Oe HOPED UODOEO DONO TOO EHO DDODEDOD 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am delighted with the completeness 
and fine arrangement of your 1925 
GUIDE. Have had a charming hour hunt- 
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ing up artistic acquaintances in the book. 
It is a joy to possess so perfect a com- 
pilation, but what else could one expect 
from so incomparable an editor? 
STELLA W. TAYLOR. 
Hamilton, Ohio, June 15, 1928. 





To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Accept my thanks for copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE, which I find an inter- 
esting compilation of varied and useful 
information. GEORGE B. SHICK, 
Music Editor, Trenton Times. 
Trenton, N. J., June 14, 1923. 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The new GUIDE you have just issued is 
a gem. It is the Bible of the active musi- 
cian. GuSTAV KLEMM, 
Conductor, City Park Band. 
Baltimore, June 16, 1923. 





WELLINGTON, KAN. 


June 23.—Edward Brugada won first 
prize and Helen Cordiala Watson second 
prize in the music memory contest spon- 
sored by Ester Garner. Second Ward 
School carried off the team prize.—Ruth 
Garnett of Wichita, soprano, gave an in- 
teresting recital recently, with Florence 
Young Brokaw as accompanist.—Zetta 
Vangundy Wood, contralto, was soloist 
at a musical tea given at the Community 
House by Mrs. Milo Voshell, Mrs. John 
Murray, Mrs. Wendel Ready and Mrs. 
Jetter. A trio of girls from Winfield 
Conservatory was heard in numbers for 
piano, violin and ’cello.—The Wellington 
Boys’ Glee Club won a cup at the Win- 
field Glee Club meeting. 

KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 





Ilse Niemack Returns from European 
Tour 


S1oux City, IowA, June 23.—Ilse Nie- 
mack, violinist, has returned to Charles 
City from her European concert tour, 
during which she gave many recitals, in- 
cluding three in Berlin. At her third 
concert in that city the house was sold 
out. Miss Niemack also appeared as 
scloist with the Berlin Philharmonic and 
Hamburg Orchestra and was soloist at 
the Brunswick Festival. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Two piano pupils of 
Alvord Druckenmiller appeared in a re- 
cital at Library Hall, Florence Squire 
and Carlyle Swope, and both were en- 
cored frequently. Alice Heffley assisted 
with vocal solos. 

BANGOR, ME.—Recent pianoforte re- 
citals were given by the pupils of M. 
Irene Tracy, Dorothy Doe Hicks, Wilbur 
S. Cochrane and Ellen M. Petterson. 








Thurlow Lieurance 


MANY DEBUTS IN 
BALTIMORE OPERA 


Aspirants Appear with Well- 
Known Artists in Casts 


of Summer Season 

By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, June 23.—The nightly per- 
formances of opera at Carlin’s Arena 
Theater by the De Feo Company, during 
the second and third week of its summer 
engagement, strengthen the high opin- 
ion of the artistic aims of the manage- 
ment. Among the artists who have fur- 
thered the success of the venture are 
Edith de Lys, Thalia Sabanieva, Armand 


Tokatyan, Heinrich Knote, Richard Bo- 
nelli, Alfredo Gandolfi, Georges Ceha- 
novsky, Del Credo, Baldi and Alfred 
Valenti. Young aspirants have also been 
given opportunity to make first appear- 
ances. Among these are Louise Hunter, 
a young American soprano, whose 
Manon, Micaela, Musetta and Nedda 
held much promise. Others who made 
favorable first impressions were Eunice 
Forrester, A. Low, Helen Lubarska and 
Miss Legotti. 

Richard Bonelli in the title-réle of 
“The Barber of Seville’ and as Canio 
in “Pagliacci” aroused great admiration. 
Mme. Sabanieva and Mme. De Lys dis- 
closed versatility and were warmly ap- 
plauded for their effective interpreta- 
tions of various réles. An extended 
répertoire, including “Bohéme,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” (double bill), 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Samson,” “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Manon,” has_ given 
great pleasure to the audiences. 

Jacques Samossoud, Ugo Barducci and 
A. Coroshansky are the conductors, and 
they are providing performances of ad- 
mirable quality. The chorus, presided 
over by S. Coscia, chorus-master, is ade- 
quate. 

Edwin L. Turnbull of Baltimore re- 
cently arranged appearances for Edwin 
Grasse, gifted blind musician, at Dayton, 
Ohio, and at Chicago. 








Freeport, Me., Organizes Choral Society 


FREEPORT, ME., June 25.—The Free- 
port Choral Society has been organized 
by members of the Baptist and Congre- 
gational choirs, and a special program 
is being arranged for the coming year. 
A. B. Williams is conductor. 





Ernestine Schumann Heink sang be- 
fore a capacity audience in Steven’s 
Point, Wis., on the evening of May 19. 


Concert Season 
of 1923-24 
NOW BOOKING 


“It has been my pleasure to hear one of your delightful 
programs and I can recommend it to any club. 


[Signed] 


“Mrs. J. A. LYONS, Pres. Music Clubs.” 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


The Composer at the piano and his interesting analysis of primitive themes and 
his genius displayed in harmonizing them. 


2. The beautiful singing of Edna Woolley-Lieurance. 


The leading critics have been 


unanimous in saying that she possesses one of the most beautiful voices of the 


present-day singers. 
of each of her numbers. 


3. The demonstrations of many primitive flutes and the 
artistic playing of Mr. George B. Tack, assisting flautist. 
The unusual type and its uniqueness; also the wide- 
spread interest in the work of Thurlow Lieurance. 


a 


The beautiful ensemble of the three. 
Genuine and sincere artistry. 


S2Nan 


- 


Managements: 


BE. Perle Eddy, 625 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The cultural and educational value of this program. 
Leav:ng a splendid aftermath and “WORTH WHILE.” 


She sings and with beautiful pantomime makes little dramas 













Elizabeth Cueny, 4254 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Marion Andrews, National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Horner-Wittie, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

L. B. Crotty, Baker-Dettwiller Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Lieurance Concert Management, 1103 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Edna Woolley-Lieurance 
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= A bou t a Grea t A Ytls t H. T. Finck, The New York Evening Post = n 
= Schelling’s concert was one of great cli- 3 ibe 
= M maxes, the tidal wave of the musical season CC 
= EA so far—a hugely enjoyable affair. It would = ( 
= as Fae a eee Re eae eee be difficult to decide in which of the three = a 
= works Mr. Schelling distinguished himself = el 
= most. In whatever he does he is thoroughly = ec 
a interesting. Singularly beautiful was _ the = an 
= slow movement of the Chopin, especially its = la 
= dramatic recitative. The Liszt was ablaze = he 
= with color and brilliance, while the Beethoven a la 
= has rarely had a more intensely rich and = ig 
pms emotional interpretation. Even blasé critics ~ f 
= get much happiness from such an afternoon. = re 
= = po 
= Richard Aldrich, The New York Times . 7 
= The performance met these demands _ un- = who 
= failingly. Mr. Schelling’s playing was of the = “¢ t 
= most brilliant kind, that nevertheless did not = Har 
= let the poetic basis of the music escape him; = P i 
= a superb exposition of technical accomplish- = a 

~ i ni 

= ment directed solely toward the interpreta- = vive 
= tion of the music, and not at all to the ex- 7 his 
= ploitation of the player. Mr. Schelling was -_ nid 
= enthusiastically applauded and many times = ari 
= recalled. = . 

= = mals 
= = quar 
= W. J. Henderson, The New York Herald = he t 
= The audience was large and apparently in- = the | 
= terested and pleased from beginning to end = one | 
= of the generous entertainment. Perhaps the = place 
= largest pleasure was afforded by the per- = Arth 
= formance of the Paderewski concerto. Mr. > Sign 
= Schelling, who performed his afternoon’s task — ( ove 
= with honor, was especially happy in this = whic 
= work, which he evidently holds in warm af- oa 
= fection and which he played with much a cycle 
= beauty of tone and opulence of expression. = Love. 
= He played three concertos. This was indeed oa me 
a ~ a rich and brilliant array of works, to which a publi 
= ERNEST SCHELLING Mr. Schelling brought an_ interpretation > make 
= worthy of a great master. = anotk 
= It was Anton Rubinstein who made right, summarize the opinion of the =| Bat 
= . . T. Parker, The Boston Transcript 4 ; 

=|| the clever but unfortunate epigram press. "Nin tenant ot the eaiie vac wa toe. AE es 
4 ° . ° . S1¢ as = ras . = 1D 
= that planists regarded him as a coOm- WwW h h 7 d d t th at igen The magician a “o = tale 
= ° . c l n O e with his changing emotions as thoug 1e = 

= poser and composers asa pianist. The t " ri » * fa y . . me os h were the strongest genie of them all. Again = 

= Stage OI musical appreciation wnere we he was Paderewskian in mingled self-control = 

= remark Was an unhappy one because ke technical ho i for ranted and ardor, ra largeness of imagination and — The 
= . + ox 0 . revelati i i-colore > y and side 
=] it crystallized the superstition that a yee enn te deaeriber the one | ce maam yi ine, multcolaceg poner nt) PET pa 
= ° Ss Se ~ . i ; = . 
=|} man cannot be equally great creatively t brill; y ots hain! =] Bunt 
= ° . reme Ylillan O a cneluing s hili ale. The Bosto ore = i 
= and interpretatively. ance ; & Philip Hale, 7 h be ston - hon ; o Cham 
= ; work. The fact that he played within Mr. Schelling is now in the front rank of =|| & vania 
= In arranging next season’s tour for two weeks last season eleven of the ee ete eat ta 00 ates =! B bcnk 
= ° ° ; never coarse, a delicacy that is no em- = Jethle 
=|| [Ernest Schelling, in several places the greatest works for the piano in such Sue ine AEs, Mebtemeeet is gone, | REL oe 
1 : ® * — acter and beauty. is sentiment 1s ge 1e, = ole 3 
= same attitude which SO distressed manner as to arouse high enthusiasm his passion is artistically controlled. = “2 
= Rubinstein has been encountered. speaks for his achievement as an in Robert Kelly, The Detroit News = y be 
=| Mr. Schelling’s place as one of our terpretative artist. His programs are Mr, Schelling renews faith in American =) Ot cxcom 
= ° . composers. His listeners found the suite = 

= great American composers—as one of the works of an original musical think- maak pong ae king. as witt of Reva se = 

= the outstanding composers of the P a ‘ plause summoning the composer-pianist many = 

= . er of an artist ho 1s receptl O the times in acknowledgment. These tests showed = 

= world todayv—is n ll ’ ded . ve S receptive t Mr. Schelling to be a pianist who gives = 

= J ge vale y sieeairinetaians best of all schools of a performer who thought to creating beauty, carefully grading = 

= e e ’ oO oO creé y Des y, care t al L = 

= But SO great have been his suceesses feels it his dutv to present lofty and in his tone, placing value on ihe lyric, but able = f 
= ‘ . . ~ ‘ e J to flay with steel-like blows of his fingers in = 

= as a writer for orchestra that they teresting music to his audiences. And that exceedingly brilliant finish of the Polish = 

=|| have tended to overshadow his amaz- i j, , significant sidelight on Ernest aca : 

= ing genius asa pianist. ° _ James H. Rogers, The Cleveland Plain Dealer = 

= If E t Q h lli h d Schelling, the man, that apcaduial ae has Mr. Schelling is unquestionably one of the = 

= rnest ocne Ing a never com- he taken advantage of his position as foremost technicians of the day. At times he = 

= 5 ¢ 9c1lYr 1 ° ° e revealed a virtuosity nothing short of daz- = 

=|} posed a measure of music, he would an artist to exploit himself as a com- sling, Ste pling of. the variations in A : 

= still be what he 1S today—one of the poser minor by Paderewski to our notion = cages a 

= > * * li =e : unjustly neglected composer—was a tour de = 

=| finest musicians of our time. Merely force of the first order. Mr. Schelling’s play- - 

= , ° ° ° F ’ ing of one of the variations, i which glis- = 

=|/ on the score of his pianism he com- The old sarcasm about “a composer’s et et at eee ieee she Rashiene tekh = 

=|} mands the respect and the admiration technique” does not apply to Ernest ee ee = 

=| of his contemporaries. His many en- Schelling. Those who know him only er ee Se = B 
-_ ° <n x4 This he demonstrated by his really exquisite = 

=|| gagements with orchestra evidence as a composer would do well to hear playing of Rubinstein’s G minor barcarolle. = 

=|| the respect which such judges as  someofhis Duo-Art records. They will Harry BR. Burke. The St. Lowile Tones = ah 
=| Messrs. Stokowski, Mengelberg, Dam- tell infinitely more than columns of In that brief work yesterday afternoon = 

= S S : helli led if = 

—_ . > . ° ° ° irnest Schelling revealed himse as perhaps — 

=|} rosch, Stock, Monteux, Sokoloff and _ print can about the beautiful pianism the most brilliant pianist one has heard this = 

= b i ; ; : P ; : ear. me warmed to the crisp, cle ian- = 

=} Ganz have for his playing. Afewtypi- of aman whose efforts in several musi- 1s pins wha ec nage in geen Beceed = 
=|} cal lines from reviews of his perform- cal fields have enriched the musical life oe a oa a = BY 
= ; : k opportunity to hear more ot it. = 

=|} ances, reprinted in the column to your’ of America. = 
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[Continued from page 4] 


nd makes a great deal of absurd pother 

-bout his fears and anxieties on that 

.ceasion. 

Other notable anecdotes are of Adelina 
atti’s unrestrained delight on hearing 
er own voice from a_ phonograph 
ecord; of the excitement as Calvé first 
ang into the machine, and spoiled the 
labahera record by turning to ask if 
he were in good voice; of Victor 
aurel’s difficulties with the “‘h” in sing- 
ng Ronald’s song “Away on the Hill;” 
f the naivété with which Beerbohm 
‘ree suggested that, as the curtain fell 
pon his production of “Beethoven” the 

erchestra should play the Ninth Sym- 
phony, his impression being that a sym- 
phony lasted only a few minutes, and 
of the disaster which followed Augustus 
Harris’ attempt at realism in a produc- 
tion of “Orfeo” at Covent Garden, when 
a number of goats he had introduced to 
give verisimilitude to the scene depicting 
the Elysian Plains began to bleat in the 
middle of Sofia Ravogli’s solo. Amid a 
furious outburst from Harris, the ani- 
mals were driven out of the theater. A 
quarter of an hour later he heard what 
he took to be the bleat of a goat behind 
the scenes. “Why,” he shouted, “there’s 
one of those wretched beasts still in the 
place!”” “Oh, no,” blandly replied 
Arthur Collins, “that’s not a goat—that’s 
Signor Mancinelli (the conductor at 
Covent Garden) laughing at some story 
which Calvé has just told him!” 

Of his songs, Ronald tells that the 
cycle “Summertime,” which contains “O 
Lovely Night,” was rejected by his pub- 
lisher, who, when at last, he agreed to 
publish it, predicted that it would never 
make any money. “Down in the Forest,” 
another popular song, Ronald wrote in 
half an hour, merely to give balance to 
“The Cycle of Life,” and without dream- 
ing that it would ever prove to be a 
popular success. P. J. NOLAN. 


The Moravians and Music 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem is con- 
sidered in “Bethlehem, Long Ago and 


Today” by Raymond Walters (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Carey Printing Company). 
Published under the auspices of the 


Chamber’ of Commerce of this Pennsyl- 
vania city, the treatise describes also 
the principal institutions—such ‘as the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and Lehigh 
University and may therefore sustain a 
role in the drama of civic development. 

Several arresting remarks are made 
by Mr. Walters, who is dean of Swarth- 
more College and author of “The Beth- 


lateresti ag New Books About Music 


gunn LUCA POUUUOUAUY ALANS 


lehem Bach Choir”. Quoting Philip H. 
Goepp’s remark that “in the eighteenth 
century the highest musical activity in 
the country existed in Bethlehem”, he in- 
stances the orchestra of between fifteen 
and twenty players which formed a 
part of the settlement’s Musicum Col- 
legium, organized in 1744. “The Morav- 
ians”, he says, “enjoyed what were un- 
questionably the first productions on 
this continent of the works of Mozart, 
played by this orchestra a few years 
after their composition.” The evidence 
advanced is that “the music archives of 
the church at Bethlehem contain manu- 
script copies of six trios for strings and 
three symphonies, all dated prior to 
1785.” This was “in an era when musi- 
cal performance in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Charleston was 
sporadic and mediocre.” Whether no 
center of the United States can rival 
Bethlehem’s claim remains, however, for 
the impartial reader an open question. 


The performance of Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” in the Moravian hamlet in 1811 
may quite plausibly have been “the 
first complete production” in America. 
The earliest copies of several of this 
composer’s quartets and symphonies are 
said to have been brought from Europe 
by the Rev. Immanuel Nitschmann, who 
conducted the orchestra. Certainly the 
Bethlehem Moravians were a _ music- 
loving community, and like the religious 
colony of Seventh Day Baptists near 
Lancaster, in the same State, upheld 
traditions of the art that stand out 
notably in early American history. 

a ws Be 





Aids to Libretto Writing 


A volume much needed, one would say 
after a survey of typical stories upon 
which operatic music is conferred, is a 
little treatise, “The Art of Writing 
Opera-Librettos” by Edgar Istel, Ger- 
man composer and musicologist, trans- 
lated by Dr. Th. Baker (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) The author remarks 
sensibly that “it is much wiser to have 
your book in correct shape before set- 
ting it to music than to be forced later 
by stage-managers and conductors to 
make dozens of cuts and to waste time 
in rewriting.” The first concrete sug- 
gestion to the composer-librettist who 
may wish to “adapt” a story is that he 
visualize and make intelligible the ac- 
tion of his work. “The first and most 
vital requirement for the musical drama 
is that it bear the test of sight.” An 
important rule is the introduction of 
as few characters as possible—a prin- 
ciple which may seem to be refuted by 
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such populous works as Charpentier’s 
“Louise”! The action must also be com- 
pressed into as few acts as_ possible. 
Having advanced these principles for 
retaining unity, the author proceeds to 
consider dramatic structure and as il- 
lustration analyses several representa- 
tive works, in particular one of the 
productions of Scribe, that eminently 
successful writer for the stage. The 
book should prove a valuable compen- 
dium for the composer who would con- 
quer the dramatic stage. 
R. M. K. 


A Novel That Treats of Music In- 
telligently 


Among recent works of fiction which 
have taken cognizance of the part music 
plays in the life of the American metrop- 
olis, “Pagan Love,’ by John Murray 
Gibbon (New York: George H. Doran 
Company), flashes glimpses of artists, 
their concerts and their program mate- 
rial. Although the book is concerned 
primarily with complexities of industrial 
and social strife, it reverts a score of 
times to names familiar to the habitues 
of the music auditoriums. In one in- 
stance there is a brief description of a 
concert by Fritz Kreisler in Carnegie 
Hall, at which the mystifying central 
character of the story, a Czech, is un- 
manned by the violinist’s playing of 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Fantasy.” There are 
two music students, one of whom is 
studying with Leopold Auer. Yvette Guil- 
bert, Galli-Curci and Tetrazzini have a 
place in the small talk. There is a 
tribute to Emmy Destinn’s singing of 
Dvorak’s “Lieblicher Mond.” A Furiant 
by Smetana is the challenge to a revel. 

Mr. Gibbon’s story, which begins in 
England and shifts to New York, with 
an occasional breath of free air from 
the Canadian prairies (the author is one 
of the high men of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway), shows a knowledge of many 
things, and his musical references are 
not such as to draw on him the fusillade 
which not infrequently has been fired 
at fiction writers when they sought to 
put something of music into their novels. 

T..0. 


A Natural Method for Children’s 
Study 


thesis “All 
naturally to music, if it 
presented to them”, an _ interesting 
treatise, ‘“‘Music-Study for Children”, 
by Anice Terhune (New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.) proceeds to develop a system 
for such instruction. The voice is first 
considered, and the departments of 
breathing and tone production receive 
considerable attention. The choice of 
music appropriate for enlisting the in- 
terest of youthful performers is. next 
taken up, and then a considerable num- 
ber of chapters are devoted to piano’ 
playing. Sight-reading and memorizing 
are suggestively treated. The work is 
plentifully supplied with illustrations 
of the hand in performance, and the. 
difficult art of the accompanist has a 
chapter devoted to it. R. M. K. ° 


children take 
is properly 


With the 


The Tragic Death of a Choir Boy 


A novelette infused with gentle 
pathos and with considerable appeal to 
the heart is Martin J. Scott’s “Mother 
Machree” (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany). A foreword asserts that it is 
based upon true events—not usually the 
happiest artistic formula—and. its: at- 
mosphere, which is that of a Roman 
Catholic choir school in New York, © 
seems authentic. It is a rather pathetic: 
narrative of the life and tragic death 
of Bernard Kenney, a_ talented: boy 
singer. If any fault were to be found 
with Mr. Scott’s vivacious narrative, it 
is that it leans a bit heavily, perhaps, : 


on the sectarian idea. Nor is it for 
readers too wary of sentiment. ~’ 
R. M. K. 





Probate Will of Sankey, Hymn Writer, 
Fifteen Years After His Death 

The will of Ira D. Sankey, famous 
evangelist and hymn-writer, who died 
fifteen years ago, was entered for pro- 
bate in Brooklyn on June 19. A bank 
account exceeding $7,000 was recently 
discovered in the evangelist’s name, and 
this necessitated the probate. Since Mr. 
Sankey’s death his widow, two sons and 
both executors have died. 





Toscha Seidel, violinist, has gone to 
Lake Champlain, where, he will. remain 
until the beginning of his concert season 
next fall. 


_ cities. 





Marie Mikova Fills Dual 
Role with Bakule Chorus 
As Pianist-Inter preter 


von 














Marie Mikova 


A season that began auspiciously for 
Marie Mikova, pianist, brought an un- 
usual reward toward its close, when she 
was engaged as soloist with the Bakule 
Chorus of Prague on its first American 
tour. The engagement was unexpected, 
as it had been planned to bring an as- 
sisting artist from abroad. When the 
opportunity arose, Miss Mikova proved 
more than equal to it, and her success in 
the leading cities of the East and Middle 
West resulted in her re-engagement by 
the chorus for its return tour next sea- 
son. The tour embraced thirty cities and 
everywhere Miss Mikova shared in the 
enthusiastic praise of the critics and 
public. ‘ 

Her réle with the Bakule Chorus was 

‘ not only as solo pianist, for Miss Mikova 
was pressed into service as interpreter 
by Mr. Bakule in his educational talks 
to the audiences. Her gifts as translator 
resulted in her being chosen to translate 
two Bohemian works which are to be 
published in the fall. Miss Mikova will 
find relaxation from her arduous work 
of the season in fulfilling this task dur- 
ing the summer. Her association with 
the noted educator, she asserts, has given 
her many new ideas regarding music, 
which she will develop for her pupils and 
her audiences next season. 

Cherkassky Booked to Play in Three 

Cities Next Season 

BALTIMORE, June 25.—Shura Cher- 
kassky, boy pianist of Baltimore, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reception in Wash- 
ington when he appeared there recently 
in two recitals within a period of one 
month. Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Washing- 
ton manager, immediately arranged with 
Frederick ,.R. Huber, the youthful pian- 
ist’s manager, for two concerts in the 

‘Capital next season and for one in Rich- 

mond. May Beegle of Pittsburgh has 
also arranged to have the pianist play in 
that city next season. As Mr. Huber 
does not, permit.the boy to give more than 
two concerts a month, there will be few 
available dates outside of these three 

. 





Alexander. Brailowsky, a Russian pian- 
ist, who has been heard both in Europe 
and in South America, will play in 
‘America next fall under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. He is 
‘a’ favorite in South America, where he 
gave more than eighty concerts in the 
last two seasons. 
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In Pure Gold 


S° writes one distinguished reader of the 
third and largest issue of the GUIDE, just 


published. 


Aetees. managers, teachers, students, libra- 


rians and music-lovers pronounce the 
GUIDE the most valuable musical compendium 


ever printed. 


Compiled by 


OC Fincds 


Information from 26,850 Persons 


Q obtain the information and data required 

for Musicat America’s GuipE for 1923, a total 
of 81,171 letters, postals and telegrams were sent 
out. 

These communications reached every town in the 
United States and Canada having a population of 
5000 and more. 

Answers have been received from musicians, 
music students, music lovers, teachers, artists and 
music dealers. But other professions, arts and 
trades have also been well represented. 

The correspondence which has been conducted 
between the editor of Mustcat AMErica’s GuIDE and 
the informants has brought to this office, data con- 
cerning 26,850 persons grouped in the following 
classes : 





6000 officers of music organizations. 

1900 conductors of orchestras, festivals and the 
like. 

9000 public school music supervisors. 

2000 music dealers. 

850 directors of music schools and conservatories. 

1000 journalists who write on music topics for 
newspapers. 

2000 local concert managers. 

3000 choir directors, 1000 conductors of orchestras 
in the public schools. 

2000 artists and teachers. 


Therefore, an approximate total of 26,850 persons 
actively engaged in music helped to compile the 


GUIDE. 
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Arthur Beckwith to Be 
New Concertmaster of 
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Arthur Beckwith 


Arthur Beckwith, who was heard in 
America last season as the temporary 
first violinist of the London String 
Quartet, has been appointed concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra for 
the coming year. Mr. Beckwith is well 
known as a soloist and his experience in 
ensemble work makes him a valuable ad- 
dition -to the Cleveland forces. When 
sixteen years old he won a scholarship av 
the Royal College of Music in London, 
where he studied for five years under 
Achillo Rivarde. Upon the completion 
of his studies he was presented with a 
gold medal by the King of England for 
the general excellence of his work. He 
was for seven years concertmaster of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir 
Henry J. Wood; two years concertmaster 
of the Covent Garden Orchestra, and 
also held a similar post with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In 1913, he 
formed the Philharmonic String Quartet 
and was also heard as soloist in the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, in the 
Sir Thomas Beecham concerts and also 
in tours of England. Mr. Beckwith has 
already formed a string quartet which 
will be heard in a series of concerts in 
this country in the fall. The other mem- 
bers will be Ralph Silverman, who has 
just been engaged for the second desk of 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Carlton Cooley, 
viola player, and Victor de Gomez, 
cellist. 





Mrs. Hughes to Go Abroad 


Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, will sail on 
July 7 for several weeks’ stay abroad. 
She will visit the Continent and the 
British Isles, where she will be joined by 
Mrs. Nicolai Sokoloff, wife of the con- 
ductor of the Orchestra, and the Soko- 
loff children, with whom she will return 
to America in the latter part of August. 





Province of Quebec Scholarship Won by 
Conrad Bernier 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 25.—Conrad 
Bernier of Quebec City, son and pupil 


of J. Arthur Bernier of Montreal, or- 
ganist and pianist, has been awarded the 
Province of Quebec Scholarship in Mu- 
sic, known as the Prix d’Europe, which 
entitles him to two years’ study in Paris 
or in another European City. The award 
was gained in an exacting examination 
on June 19 in Quebec. The scholarship 
amounts to $3,000 for two years, and the 
competition is held every year alter- 
natively in Quebec and in Montreal. 
Conrad Bernier is nineteen years old, 


and has studied music with his father 
since he was a mere child. He accom- 
plished the feat of passing at the same 
session in 1920 his examinations for the 
diplomas of the Superior and Laureate 
grades with gold medal of the Academy 
of Music. The government, upon the 
proposition of L. A. David, Provincial 
Secretary, has this year added another 
$2,000 to the scholarship, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. 
FRED PELLETIER. 





HAIL NEW TRIO IN 
CINCINNATI DEBUT 


Singers Actively Prepare for 
Zoo Opera—College of 


Music Awards 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, June 23.—A _ new trio, 
composed of Faye Ferguson, pianist; 
Gladys Fried, violinist, and Francis 
Wolf, ’cellist, gave an admirable per- 
formance of the Beethoven Trio, Op. 1, 
and the Gade Trio, Op. 42, in the Con- 
servatory of Music Hall on June 13 and 
was warmly greeted. 

All the singers who are to appear in 
the Zoo Opera have arrived and have 
begun rehearsals under the direction of 
Ralph Lyford with the chorus, which has 
been preparing for six months. The sea- 
son is scheduled to open with the opera 
“Gioconda,” to be followed by “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Miss Baur of the Conserva- 
tory has given the use of the hall for 
rehearsals. 

The College of Music, which was 
founded and fostered in 1878 by such 
men as George Nichols and Theodore 
Thomas, held its forty-fifth commence- 
ment on June 15 and issued over seventy 
diplomas, certificates, post-graduates’ 
diplomas and Springer gold medals. The 
program opened with a spirited perform- 
ance of the “Jubilee” Overture of Weber 
by the school orchestra, led by the new 
director of the College, Adolf Hahn. A 
fine interpretation was given of the Ro- 
mance from the E Minor Concerto of 
Chopin and an “Allegro Appassionata” 
by Saint-Saéns. A reading was given by 
Francis A. Boecher; Verna M. Cook sang 
the aria “Adieu, Foréts,” by Tchaikov- 
sky, and the “Hungarian Fantasie” of 
Liszt was brilliantly played by Howard 
W. Hess. 

R. F. Balke, president of the College, 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Nicholas Longworth. Later the honors 
were presented by the manager of the 


institution, Herman Thuman, and Mr. 
Balke. 

The summer school of the College of 
Music opened on June 18 with a large 
enrollment. All departments are active 
and will continue until July 28 under the 
management of Adolf Hahn. 

The Ilse Huebner Trio of Cincinnati 
recently gave a concert at Georgetown 
College, Kentucky. 








STAR- 


By Oley 


HIGH in G 
R. SPEAKS’ latest success. 


the very best songs he has ever written. 


country are including it in their concert repertoire, and the demand for it is 
increasing steadily. 


MEDIUM in F 


It is not extravagant to regard it as one of 


BYES 


Speaks 


LOW in Bb 


Singers in all parts of the 





The Quiet Road, High, Low 
The Lane to Ballybree, High, Low 





RECENT SONGS BY OLEY SPEAKS Net 


Love of Yesteryear, High, Medium, Low .60 
The Vagabond, High, Medium, Low .60 


Were I a King, High, Medium, Low .60 


-60 
.60 
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LIMA KIWANIS TO 
COMPETE IN UTICA 


Citizens Will Pay Expenses— 
Women’s Club Extends 
Activities 
By H. Eugene Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, June 25.—The Kiwanis 
Harmonie Club, which won the choral 
contest at Mansfield recently, is to com- 
pete for the big prizes at the Utica, 
N. Y., Eisteddfod, which is to be held on 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. 

The generous offer of R. T. Gregg, 
merchant and banker, to be a leader 
among several to guarantee the expenses 
of enabling the club to take part in the 
Utica contest has attracted wide atten- 
tion. The trip of the Kiwanians, a 
group of 105 singers, is to be financed 
from the beginning. The cost of music, 
place for rehearsals, and transportation 
to and from Utica—all these to be 
provided so that neither Mark Evans, 
conductor, nor Donald D. John, business 
manager, may have to worry in the 
slightest. 

Mr. Evans has received a long tele- 
graphic message of congratulation from 
Griffith J. Jones, conductor of the First 
M. E. Church Choir of Cléveland, who 
says: “I want to tell you and your choir 
that to me your organization is one of 
the finest in the country; and your sing- 
ing on Saturday was wonderful and 
surely a credit to you. Since I know that 
conductors frequently do not receive all 
the credit to which they are entitled, I 
am writing you my impressions.” 

Announcement was’ made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Music Club 
at the Shawnee Country Clubhouse on 
June 23 of the abandonment of the guest 
ticket system, which for years has 
limited the receipts at the club’s func- 
tions. It was further announced that 
the limit of associate membership has 
been increased from 1000 to 1500. It is 
expected that this new policy will pave 
the way for the engagement of leading 
artists, while the club, knowing how 
many seats to reserve for members, will 
give the public an opportunity previous- 
ly non-existent to buy tickets. 

Mrs. M. M. Keltner and her associate, 
Mrs. A. L. White, greeted the fifty 
guests at luncheon, served on the broad 
piazzas. The retiring president, Blanche 
Numan Baxter, and the president-elect, 
Claudia Stewart Black, were among the 
speakers. Helen Badeau Risser of Long 
Beach, Cal., formerly an active member 
of the Lima Club, was the special guest 
of honor of the afternoon and sang sev- 
eral solos. 

Mrs. Black in her address drew atten- 
tion to the important influence exercised 
by the club upon the musical life of Lima. 
She illustrated the good results to be 
anticipated through the abandonment of 
the guest ticket, saying that opportunity 
will now be afforded to fill quickly the 
1500 limit in membership and clear the 
ground for a definite number of seat 
sales to the general public. To be able 
to command an entire season of fine con- 
certs, at least four or five of which are 
given in the evenings and hear some 
famous artists, for the exceedingly nom- 
inal sum of $4 per ticket for all is an 
opportunity afforded few communities 
save those served by these Women’s 
Music Clubs. 

Helen Bowers. contralto, who won all 
the contests in which she was entered at 
Mansfield, is a member of the staff of the 
Lima supervisor of music. Miss Bowers 
is to visit Westchester, Pa., to take the 
six weeks’ special course in public school 
music under the direction of Dr. Hollis 
Dann. On her return to her school 
duties this fall she will probably be re- 
lieved of a part of her duties as art 
instructor and given additional responsi- 
bility in the music department. 

Earl Rohn, president of the Kiwanis 
Harmonic Club, has been conducting a 
questionnaire. by mail relating to the 





Mendelssohn ‘“‘Singspiel’’ 
Successfully Produced 
By Cleveland Force 
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Patty Stair, Cleveland Organist and Con- 
ductor 


CLEVELAND, June 23.—Patty Stair, 
dean of the American Guild of Organists, 
conducted an interesting and successful 
production of Mendelssohn’s charming 
“singspiel” or operetta, “Son and 
Stranger,” on June 5 and 6 by the Cleve- 
land Fortnightly Club in a new audi- 
torium, the Chronicle House. Miss Stair 
was not only conductor, but arranged the 
dialogue and instrumentation. The five 
characters were taken by Donna Eliza- 
beth Rich as Lisbeth, Marie Simmelink, 
Ursula; Handel Wadsworth, Hermann, 
Robert Wilson Derby, Kauz, and Lowell 
Dilts as The Mayor. 

Mrs. Rich showed dramatic ability and 
sang in a strong, well-trained soprano 
voice. Miss Simmelink’s rich contralto 
voice was heard to advantage, and the 
unfamiliar little opera delighted its audi- 
ence. The orchestra was made up of 
Helen Allyn, Dorothy Hahn, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nicolaus, Mrs. Whiting Williams, 
Mrs. Charles Schneider, Linna Boyd, 
Mrs. J. F. Kemmerling, Mrs. Leland 
Ingersoll, Winifred Williams and Paul 
Hileman. Villagers were impersonated 
by members of the chorus of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

The rest of the program was a series 
of “Vignettes in Dance,” staged and di- 
rected by Glenna Smith Tinnin of the 
Chronicle House. Music by Kreisler, 
Strauss, Gounod, Delibes and Lincke 
made up the accompaniment, with Mary 
Izant at the piano. 

GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 23.—The first of the Sunday eve- 
ning concerts at the Columbus Country 
Club was given June 17 by the Amphion 
String Choir, under the direction of Earl 
Hopkins. The assisting artists were 
Mrs. Ellis Hopkins Selby, soprano, and 
Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violinist. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Gluck, Lui- 
gini, Wagner, Pleyel. Schubert and 
Weber. Alice Powers Ruth was the ac 
companist.—An attractive concert was 
given at Elks’ Hall on June 20 by Caro- 
line Thomas, violinist; Edith Hiss 
Thomas, soprano, and Josephine Stod- 
dard. pianist. The assistants were Fran- 
ces Beall, pianist, and Alice Rohe, ’cellist. 

EDWIN STAINBROOK. 

Clara Deeks, soprano, who is now in 
Paris coaching with Clément, will re- 
turn to America in the fall. She will 
appear in recital and in joint concerts 
with Gigli, Thomas, Nyiregyhazi, Vecsey, 
Gerardy and others. 

Eugene Goossens, English composer, 
has dedicated a new composition to Ninon 
Romaine for use in her tour of America 
next season. 





proposed attendance at Utica as contes- 
tants and the institution of plans for a 
similar festival in Lima some time in 
1924. 

Joseph Du Pere, director of bands and 
instructor of band and orchestra music 
in the public schools, will add Columbus 
Grove, Ohio, to his other cares, and will 
instruct a new organization formed 
there to give concerts on the public 
square this summer. 
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FRUITS OF THE CLUBS’ BIENNIAL 


MERICAN music _and musicians are the prin- 
cipal ‘beneficiaries ofthe thirteenth biennial 
convention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which has just been held in Asheville. In- 
deed, it. is:not extravagant to describe the occasion 
as a historic one for native musical art. Not only 
was this the first all-American program presented 
by this powerful organization, but. it marked as well 
the launching of well-pondered plans to advance the 
cause of music throughout the country. 

The National Federation belongs in that choice 
category of organization which:act as well as talk. 
For that reason, the recommendation of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. John F. Lyons, that the club members 
give a greater. recognition to American artists on 
their concert programs; is-as’ good’as a pledge in 
this direction. When it-comes to that, the facts 
show that the clubs have all along been staunch 
allies and supporters of.our artists. The results of 
the national survey made by .Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, the retiring vice-president, disclose the 
significant information that'the music clubs already 
give three-quarters of their engagements to Amer- 
ican musicians. It is the managers, who bestow the 
choicest morsels in the way of business upon for- 
eign artists. This procedure is defensible and even 
obligatory in the case of the foreign great, whom 
Americans throughout the land are naturally eager 
to hear. But when it comes to the near-great—and 
many of them cross the Atlantic every season—the 
case is altered. The clubs of the Federation are 
resolved to encourage and support the artists of 
their own country because they believe in them. 
They are guided, not by cheap chauvinism, but by 
faith. They manifested that faith at the convention 
by agreeing to give at least fifty per cent of their 





artist - concert engagements to Americans. Mrs 
Fisher’s survey shows ‘that the clubs’ are already 
exceeding this proportion. 

One point, however, made by Mrs. Fisher in the 
course of a special interview with MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, deserves to be carefully weighed and di- 
gested by American artists. “Many of our artists,” 
said Mrs. Fisher, “are not sufficiently familiar with 
American music: They have not made a deep enough 
study of the musical literature of their own coun- 
try.” Certainly this is a modest enough demand to 
make upon native soloists: that they search out and 
learn thoroughly the best American music. True, 
our literature does not begin to compare with 
Europe’s; but there are jewels enough for the artist 
who is willing to seek them out. While our own 
artists do not regard American music in the same 
serious spirit that they do foreign, progress will 
not reach the pace that it ought. 

Another valuable discovery made by Mrs. Fisher’s 
survey was that the clubs have been expending the 
greater part of their funds upon musical entertain- 
ments, while educational ends have been unduly ne- 
glected. This condition will be remedied by the 
Federation’s newly organized Past Presidents’ As- 
sociation, which has voted to employ its funds for 
scholarships for contest. winners. The latter, in 
future, will be given an educational goal to strive 
toward, instead of the more glamorous objective of 
a public career. Incidentally, the organizing of the 
past presidents of music clubs is in itself an ac- 
complishment of importance and one which holds 
promise of very definite achievement. The abilities 
and large experience of this great group of former 
executives is now placed at the service of music. 

The movement to establish a National Conserva- 
tory of Music received great impetus at the biennial. 
Steps will be taken at once to have a simplified bill 
introduced into Congress, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of twenty-one persons rep- 
resenting the National Association of Music, com- 
prising musicians, business men and women and 
public-spirited lovers of music. Thus the National 
Conservatory, on that happy day when it becomes 
a reality, will be no narrow affair, but broadly 
representative of American life. 

The plan for a Study Course presented by Mrs. 
F. A. Seiberling and compiled by William Arms 
Fisher, was unanimously adopted and will be known 
as the National Federation of Music Clubs’ Course 
of Study. It will embody a simple, logically planned 
study-sequence covering four years, so designed that 
it can be used by clubs everywhere, without neces- 
sitating outside assistance. 

An effort will be made to improve the musical 
standard of the hymns in current use in the 
churches. The Federation will not undertake to 
prepare and publish new hymnals, but will endeavor 
to awaken the churches to the quality, or rather lack 
of quality, of the hymns that are now in use. Real 
reform in this direction is. a desideratum worth 
striving for. 

The prize contests, which are so important an 
arm of the Federation’s activities, will be continued, 
and it is gratifying to learn of the decision to allow 
more time for the preparation of scores and for 
the performance of the winning works. This will 
increase the number of works entered, and the addi- 
tional time should operate to raise the general 
standard of compositions submitted. 

This brief résumé scarcely scratches the main 
surface of accomplishment of the Federation’s latest 
biennial. But it indicates roughly the nature of the 
ferment and the aspirations of this great organiza- 
tion of music clubs. Every one who has the cause of 
music at heart. will wish the Federation success in 
the execution of its vast program. 


ULUTH subscribed to the annual music festival 
D idea last month when it held the first of what 
will be a long series of celebrations if the promoters 
see the realization of their cherished plans. The 
Minnesota city has always been prominent in music, 
and it is to be congratulated upon another step 
forward. The initial. venture was a _ three-day 
series and attractive programs were presented. 
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OS ANGELES, with characteristic enthusiasm, 

has launched a movement for the erection of 

a municipal temple of music and arts, to be dedi- 

cated as a war memorial. An organizing committee 

has already been appointed, and the task will no 

doubt be approached with the energy and zeal 
typical of the Far West. 
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An American Contralto Indulges in Harmless “Horse-Play” 


When spring torridity places its untimely grip upon 
Manhattan the call of the bridle-path comes clearly to 
Elizabeth Lennox, American contralto. The fondness 
of the artist for recreation in the form of a ride in the 
park between concert engagements is well known. Miss 
Lennox, who last summer visited her ancestral home 
in Ireland, intends to pass the coming warm months 
on native soil. She will repair—after an active season 
on the recital platform—to a retreat in Darien, Conn., 
where study, rest and equestrian pastimes will divide 
her leisure. 


Schelling—Recreation from concert activities will 
engage Ernest Schelling, composer and pianist, during 
his visit to his villa in Switzerland this summer. Hav- 
ing braved the perils of the air during his late war 
service, he wishes to resume the helmet of the aviator 
while on vacation. He will not play in concert until 
October, when he will be a soloist at the All-American 
Music Festival to be held in Vienna. 

Weingartner—Felix Weingartner has recently with- 

drawn from his post as director of the Vienna People’s 
Opera. Whether this move presages further activity 
as guest conductor by the noted leader of Beethoven’s 
works is problematic. Mr. Weingartner recently won 
a remarkable ovation in his first appearance in Lon- 
don in several years, when he included in three pro- 
grams his own incidental music to “The Tempest” and 
works by modern English composers. 
‘ians who have found pleasure in 
the novels of Compton Mackenzie will be interested to 
learn that the versatile British writer has turned his 
talents to a new field. He is the editor of a newly 
founded publication, The Gramophone, which covers 
news of all sorts relative to this instrument. Francis 
Toye comments in The Sphere—aprovos of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s residence on one of the smaller Channel group: 
“The island of Herm may yet achieve fame as the Bay- 
reuth of the phonograph!” 

Ragini Devi—No end of confusion results in the 
Occidental mind from the fact that the suffix ““Devi”— 
meaning in Hindustani “goddess”—is attached to the 
names of many well-born young women in India. Con- 
sequently beautiful Ragini Devi, who has come to the 
United States at the suggestion of Tagore to give the 
songs and festa! dances of -her country, finds herself 
confused with ostensible sisters! She is the only native 
Hindu artist now in America who is equally singer, 
dancer and instrumentalist. 

Fanning—A box bearing the stamp of Cascia, a 
quaint little village in the heart of the Umbrian moun- 
tains, is said recently to have come to Cecil Fanning, 
baritone. When opened it proved to contain mementoes 
of value, the gift of the Abbess of the Convent of 
Saint Rita. The story behind this unexpected present 
is that last summer while travelling in Italy, Mr. Fan- 
ning became interested in the little religious institu- 
tion’s sharp struggle for existence, and on his return 
to the United States gave benefit programs for it, 
which met with generous response. 

Paderewski—On his recent arrival at Havre from 
America, Ignace J. Paderewski was interviewed by re- 
porters, who clambered aboard his vessel at the embar- 
rassing hour of six a. m. Perhaps the great pianist’s 
replies to his inquisitors were not as calm as usual, 
but he is reported to have declared that he was im- 
pressed by the “intensity” of musical life in the United 








States, and by our musical schools, which, owing to 
generous endowments, and with their thousands of 


pupils and hundreds of teachers, are an effective factor 
in maintaining the musical taste of the nation at a 
high standard. 
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ount and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Passacaglias and Pellets 


LL-EMBRACING as the 


| 
| 


read aright. 





drug store has proved itself to be in 


the past, one must be prepared to welcome an amalgamation of 
it with the music trade, 
Writing in the trade journal Drug Topics, H. 
Eugene Hall of Lima, Ohio, describes how two practitioners of 
the gentle art of prescription-filling “wooed the pianist and the 


if the latest pharmaceutic portents be 


saxophonist”—figuratively, we hasten to explain—‘“and made their store the 


neadquarters for music-lovers in town.” 


These druggists of the mid-west 


did not “stand on the corner and blow a cornet to attract the crowd,” we are 
old. They used subtler and more deadly methods. 


Here are the complete details of a 
conspiracy comparable to Cataline’s, by 
vhich the soprano of the church choir 
was induced to linger by the show-case 
from which the breath of myrrh-like tal- 
cums exhaled temptingly. Similarly the 
drummer of the town band was induced 
to invest in more tins of shaving powder 
than he could use in a twelvemonth. We 
read of these enterprising tradesmen: 
“They made it a point to meet all the 
music people possible.” What could be 
simpler and more insidious? It be- 
hooves members of the leading music 
club’s women’s quartet to scrutinize their 
visiting lists religiously, lest they pres- 
ently find themselves supplied with 
enough toilet, soap to fill their guest 
room! 

a a * 

EAL lobbying methods were subse- 

quently employed. “Invited into 
business gatherings to discuss trade and 
credit matters, they began immediately 
to boost for music—a band on the square 
Saturday nights, organization of male 
and female choruses. Their names headed 
every paper that called for funds for any 
purpose musical.” Not ‘that music 
doesn’t need boosting! Our susceptible 
heart was nearly won at this point in our 
perusal. But the nefarious purpose of 
each soon became plain: “He was made 
chairman of many committees on music. 
His store soon became the established 
rendezvous for informal gatherings of 
choir leaders, music teachers, organists, 
pianists, band men and musical enthusi- 
asts of every description. All the Big 
Minds of music dropped in of evenings 
for a brief chat—and incidentally car- 
ried away many a purchase of drug 
sundries.” It must have been hard on 
the plain, unmusical person who chanced 
to enter meekly for a few penny’orth of 
ipecac! 





* * * 


ARMONY in the drug store is not a 
thing to be despised. A lilting soda 
dispenser might conceivably take the 
place of the caroling barmaid of another 
age and clime. The fountain itself might 
be trained to hiss in Phrygian modes 





As for the book counter, the candy cases, 
the “non-alcoholic” tonic department, the 
toy section, the radio booth and perhaps 
even the medicine corner—these might 
with benefit be inundated with melody. 
Our protest—a weak one—is_ only 
against the subordination of the noble 
art of the fugue and the catch to that of 
the sedative and the aperient. 

AKING our courage in hand, we 

mildly venture to assert that a bar 
in the Brahms Requiem is worth two in 
the prescription department. rw ts 

* * 


Personals 


ANTED! Substantial reward is 

offered by a victim of Musicophobia 

for apprehension of a pupil who has not 

been “presented” in recital this spring. 

Apply Morgue, Flatbush. 
* * 


* 


P to the last returns, the prizes for 

the Most-often Inflicted Musical 
Works in Cantus, Jr.’s, (hastily organ- 
ized) contest are due to be awarded to 
“The Messiah” and “The Mikado.” 
Looks as though the M’s have it, longev- 
ity of “The Creation” notwithstanding. 
(Note—Anyone possessing information 
on this vital subject please communi- 
cate.) 

* * x 


An Aspirant’s Plaint 


HEN ’Omer smote ’is bloom- 
in’ lyre, 
The program notes filled volumes ; 
Nero’s recital at the fire 
Caused critics to write columns. 


Bland Orpheus fiddled with such 
skill 
That rocks together cried “En- 
core!” 
But try and charm ’em as I will, 
My hearers rise and seek the 
door..... 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 
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‘ba queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strigtly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for piub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Question Box Editor: 

Just what is absolute pitch? Is it the 
sign of unusual musical ability? Can it 
be cultivated? B. 

Dover, N. H., June 20, 1923. 

Strictly speaking, absolute pitch is 

itch determined by the number of vibra- 
tions a note makes ner second. The term 
; generally used to mean the ability to 


recognize or to sing any given tone with- 
out the aid of an instrument. 


It is not a 
ign of unusual musical ability and 
lany unmusical persons possess it. A 
nse of absolute pitch can be cultivated 


by consistent and careful ear-training. 


. 2..% 


Concerning Melba 


luestion Box Editor: 

Is Melba still singing and, if so, where? 
When was she born 
nd when did she make her début’ 

V. V. V. 

Mason City, Iowa, June 21, 1923. 
Mme. Melba is booked for special per- 
rmances of opera at Covent Garden, 
ondon, this month. She also sings ex- 
nsively in concert and is organizing an 
company to take to Australia. 
born in Melbourne, 


She made her 


ime. Melba was 
ustralia, May 19, 1861. 


especially while practising. 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


début as “Gilda” in “Rigoletto” at the 
Thédtre de la Monnaie, Brussels, Oct. 12, 
1887. 
ie 
Singing Flat 
Question Box Editor: 

I am told occasionally that I sing off 
key and, as I have a good sense of pitch, 
it seems that the defect may be one of 
production. Can you suggest any exer- 
cises that might correct this? 

X. Y. Z. 
Waukesha, Wis., June 23, 1923. 

Much flat singing is due to inattention, 
Try singing 
whole-tone scales and the harmonic 
minor scales. The unaccustomed inter- 
vals will make you pay attention and 


your pitch will probably improve in a 
short time. 


>? 9 9 


The Opera Bouffe 


Question Box Editor: 


Why are the French operas bouffes no 


longer sung on our stage when they con- 
tain so much charming music? D. 


Baton Rouge, La., June 22, 1923. 
Probably on account of their antiquated 


texts and general dramatic form; also 
because, while some of the music retains 
its charm, much of it sounds thin'to our 
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ears. A still more poignant reason may 
be that our light opera stage has few 
singers whose vocal equipment is equal 
to interpreting these scores. 

; « f 


The Break in the V oice 


Question Box Editor: 

Just what is the “break” in the voice, 
I mean what causes it? Should it be 
cultivated? H. S. R. 

New Haven, Conn., June 22, 1923. 

The “break” is the place where the 
scale cannot be continued without a 
change in the mechanism. Formerly, 
different qualities were cultivated in the 


different “registers,” that is, the parts 
of the scale between the “breaks,” but 
the best tradition of teaching and sing- 
ing at present is in favor of a completely 
unified scale, 

> 9 9 


The Essential Recital 


Question Box Editor: 

Is a New York recital absolutely essen- 
tial for success in the concert field? 

se 

Providence, R. I., June 23, 1923. 

Not essential but advisable. More than 
one singer of only average ability, or 
even less, has made a career on a few 
good notices of a New York recital. 
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DWARD BURLINGAME HILL, com- 

poser, critic and writer on musical 
subjects, was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 9, 1872, the 
son of Henry B. 
Hill, for many 
years professor of 
chemistry at Har- 
vard. Educated in 
private school in 
Cambridge and at 
Harvard, A. B., 
1894, taking all 
music courses of- 
fered at Harvard 
under J. K. Paine 
and graduating 
with highest hon- 
ors. Studied after- 
ward in Boston, 





Photo by Bachrach 


piano with B. J. 

E : B 
ee Lang and harmony 
and composition 
with Frederic Field Bullard. Later 


he went to New York and continued 
his studies, piano with Arthur Whiting 
and theory with Howard E. Parkhurst. 
Subsequently Mr. Hill studied in Paris, 
piano with Louis Breitner and counter- 
point and composition with Charles- 
Marie Widor. Returning to Boston, he 
studied orchestration with George W. 
Chadwick. Married Alison Bixby, New 
sedford, Mass., June 12, 1900. Ap- 





pointed instructor in music at Harvard 
University 1908, assistant professor 
1918. Gave course of Lowell Institute 
lectures on “Modern French Music,” 
1920. Lectured before the Congrés de 
l’Histoire de l’Art at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
and gave courses on Modern French 
Music in French at the Universities of 
Strasbourg and Lyons, November, 192! 
Lectured on the same subject in English 
at the American Conservatory at Il on- 
tainebleau in the summers of 1921 and 
1922. Secretary of the Boston branch of 
American Friends of Musicians in 
I'rance, 1917. President of Cambridge 
Chapter of MacDowell Colony League. 
Mr. Hill’s compositions include works in 
practically every musical form. Among 
his larger works, which have been per- 
formed by the most important symphoni 
erganizations in this country and abroad, 
are “Lancelot and Guinevere,” a sym- 
phonic poem; Stevensoniana Suites 1 and 
2, “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
Prelude to Euripides’ “The Trojan 
Women” and Nine Waltzes for Orches- 
tra. Two pantomimes, “Jack Frost in 
Midsummer” and “Pan and the Star,’ 
have both been widely performed. Mr. 
Hill has written special articles and 
criticisms for the Paris Mercure Musical 
and the Boston Transcript. Associate 
editor and contributor, “The Art of 
Music,” fourteen volumes, 1913-1917. 
Makes his home in Cambridge, Mass. 
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London Musicians Hail — 
Nicolai Sokoloff as an 
Interpreter of Brahms 








Nicolai Sokoloff 


Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, has_ recently 
achieved noteworthy success in London, 
where he conducted two concerts in 
Queen’s Hall on May 17 and June 12 
respectively. He was especially hailed 
as an interpreter of Brahms, having led 
the orchestra in the first concert, after 
which he was greeted with such insistent 
demands for more Brahms, including a 
special request from the entire committee 
of the London Symphony, that he decided 
to give the Second Symphony at the 
second concert. It was the conviction 
of the committee that Brahms had not 
been so well given in London since the 
days of Nikisch and Steinbach. Other 
numbers in the two programs included 
Henry Ejichheim’s “Two Oriental Im- 
pressions,” “The Rhine Journey,” two 
Nocturnes of Debussy and the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture. Among those who 
greeted him after the concert were 
George Post Wheeler, American Charge 
d’Affaires, Ethel Leginska, Eugene 
Goossens, Ninon Romaine and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril Jenkins. 

Mr. Sokoloff has been entertained by 
many persons prominent in London mu- 
sical and social circles, having been a 
guest at the American Embassy, the 
American Club, the American Women’s 
Club of London, the Overseas League 
and the English Speaking Union. He 
will take a short vacation on the Con- 
tinent before returing to the United 
States in August to prepare for next 
season’s concerts of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 





TRENTON, N. J. 


June 23.—Harry Colin Thorpe, bari- 
tone, gave a capital recital in the new 
auditorium of the Trenton Conservatory, 
of which he is the director of the vocal 
department. Mr. Thorpe sang works by 
Handel, Bauer, German, Martin, Bullard, 
Taylor, and others, and five Irish songs 
arranged by William Arms Fisher. 
Ethelynne Thorpe was accompanist.— 
The Central New Jersey Chapter of the 








Lake Orion 


- formance of the 


ENRICO ROSATI, Vocal 


Only teacher of Beniamino Gigli 


VIRGINIA COLOMBATI, Vocal 


Only teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


National Association of Organists met 
at Ivy Hall, Princeton, on June 9. Musi- 
cal programs were given in the afternoon 
and evening. The Chapter organists 
elected for the coming year were: Mrs. 
Kendrick C. Hill, president; George I. 
Tilton, vice-president, Caroline E. Wet- 
zel, secretary and treasurer. A unique 
feature of the trio concert given in the 
afternoon was the piano playing of the 
mother of Charles F. Wilson, ex-presi- 
dent of the Chapter. Mrs. Wilson is 
=" years of age. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
GIVES HONORARY DEGREES 





School Holds Fifty-sixth Annual Com- 
mencement—Interesting Recitals 
on Week’s Calendar 


CINCINNATI, June 23.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory held its graduation exer- 
cises on June 8, marking the completion 
of the fifty-sixth year of this noted in- 
stitution headed by Bertha Baur. The 
program was opened with a spirited per- 
“Coronation March” 
from Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet,” by the 
school orchestra under the baton of Mo- 
deste Alloo. The address to the gradu- 
ates, who numbered sixty-eight in all 
departments, was delivered by Frank H. 
Nelson. The conferring of honorary de- 
grees formed another interesting portion 
of the program. Those receiving these 
degrees were Elizabeth Cook, Francis T. 
Crowley, Hattie Morton, Ella S. Opper- 
man, Modeste E. Alloo, George A. Leigh- 
ton, Ralph A. Lyford and Walter O. 
Meisner. 

Florence Evans, soprano, with A. O. 
Palm at the piano, gave an excellent re- 
cital at the dedication of the Pleasant 
Ridge Presbyterian Church on June 6. 

Charles J. Young presented Cyril 
Buschle in a piano recital at Memorial 
Hall on June 14. William C. Stoess, vio- 
linist, and George M. Berger, baritone, 
assisted. Stanley Davis, pupil of Robert 
Perutz, presented an ambitious program 
in the Hall of the Conservatory on 
June 6. 





George Maxwell Back from Europe 


George Maxwell, President of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, returned from England 
June 22 on the Montcalm. Mr. Maxwell, 
who is the American manager of the 
Italian music publishing house of Ri- 
cordi, arrived at Montreal and proceeded 
directly to New York. He sailed for 
Europe on May 7. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—More than 1000 
persons crowded the Chamber of Com- 
merce Assembly Hall to hear a recital 
by pupils of the Coral Hayner Baker 
vocal studios, assisted by Nan Gordon, 
violinist and head of the Gordon School 
of Music, with Mrs. J. F. Whyte playing 
the flute obbligatos. In addition to solos, 
duos, trios and quartets which were on 
the program, the Carolina Concert Club 
of eleven male voices sang a chorus from 
Verdi’s “Puritani” and joined the Musi- 
cal Arts Club of thirty-five women’s 
voices from the same studio in singing 
Noble’s “Fierce Was the Wild Billow” 
and Handel’s “Hallelujah” Chorus. Miss 
Gordon played Schubert’s Serenade with 
flute obbligato and followed this with 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” and two of 
Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances. She was 
warmly applauded. 


Teaching Activities of 
Frederick H. Haywood 
Outgrow Old Studios 


toatl 








Pnetu by UChUumpluin, Nn. YX. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Among the New York teachers of sing- 
ing whose work has met with public 
approval is Frederick H. Haywood, who 
has recently removed his studio to larger 
and more practical quarters at 9 West 
Seventy-sixth Street, where he and his 
staff occupy the whole of a four-story 
building. The season just closed has 
been an active one for Mr. Haywood, 


not only in New York, but also in several 
other cities in which he has appeared as 
guest teacher. A feature of his work 
in New York was the large number of 
studio recitals, seventy different singers 
having been presented. In January, he 
spent two days in Indianapolis at the 
Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, Ed- 
ward Nell, director, and one day in 
Pittsburgh in the studio of T. Earle 
Yearsley. Four other exponents of his 
work are located in Pittsburgh. Since 
April 1, Mr. Haywood has taught in 
Cleveland, where his Voice Culture 
Course has been adopted in all the high 
schools; in Worcester, Mass., in the 
studio of Frederick Bailey; in Boston in 
the studio of Wilhelmina Baldwin, and 
in Providence in the studio of Walter 
Butterfield, who is also director of music 
in the public schools. 

There will be two courses in teachers’ 
normal training in the Haywood studios 
this summer. The first will be conducted 
by Mr. Haywood during the month of 
July. In August, he will be at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and the work in New York 
will be carried on by James Woodside. 
In Asheville, Mr. Haywood will teach 
privately and also conduct a course for 
teachers. The vocal department is in 
charge of Ophie Morris, an exponent of 
the work. 


Roderick White Féted in London 


LONDON, June 16.—Roderick White, 
American violinist, was the guest of 
honor at a.dinner given recently by the 


American Charge d’Affaires and Mrs. 
Post Wheeler. The violinist, assisted by 
Percy Kahn at the piano, played Mo- 





SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Orion, Michigan 


A Feature of 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


JULY 9 TO AUGUST 4 


RACHELLE COPELAND, Violin 


Noted Canadian Violinist 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, Piano 


Incomparable French Pianist 


For Further Information Regarding Summer Course, Apply: 


JAMES LATTIMORE HIMROD 


451 Equity Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 





zart’s Sonata in G and a group « 
American compositions, including hi 
own Spanish Serenade, Cecil Burleigh 
“Fairy Sailing,” and Samuel Gardner 
“From the Canebrake.” The guests i: 
cluded many persons prominent in socia 
musical and diplomatic circles. 





Friedman Takes “Cure” in Austria 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, is spendin 
the month in Badgastein, Austria, takin 
the “cure” in company with Saue 
Kreisler, Rosenthal and other prom 
nent artists. He will spend July an 
August in Alt-Ausee, Austria, and ji 
September will make a tour of his nati\ 
Poland. He will be in Spain in Noven 
ber and will play in Holland in Decen 
ber, returning to this country for h 
fourth tour which opens with a recital i), 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afte: 
noon of Jan. 5. 





Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 


assisted by George Roberts, pianist anc 
accompanist, gave a concert under th 
auspices of the Kewanee Music Associa 
tion in the Peerless Theater, Kewanee. 
Ill., recently. She was cordially receive: 


in a number of arias and groups of 


French and American songs. 





LEO ORNSTEIN, Piano | 


Sensational International Pianist 


HELEN NORFLEET, Piano 


Gifted Young American Pianist 


- John 
Barnes 


Wells 


TENOR 





Re-engagements: 


SINGERS CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Twelfth Appearance 


UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB, N. Y. CITY 
Tenth Appearance 


CHORAL SOCIETY, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Fifth Appearance 


MUSICAL ART SOCIETY, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Fifth Appearance 


FORT SCHUYLER CLUB, UTICA, N. Y. 
Fifth Appearance 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Fourth Appearance 


ORPHEUS CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Third Appearance 


GUIDO CHORUS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Third Appearance 


ORPHEUS CLUB, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Third Appearance 


ORPHEUS CLUB, CINCINNATI 
Second Appearance 


= SCHOOL, STROUDSBURG, 
, Second Appearance 


ORPHEUS CLUB, DETROIT, MICH. 
Second Appearance 


Available Season 1923-24 


Management 


Anita Davis-Chase 
230 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Roussel’s *‘Padméavadi’’ 
Creates Enthusiasm at 
Paris Opéra Premiére 


CO 





ee 
Zz 15 
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ST 
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Sketch from ‘‘Le Menestrel’”’ 

Albert Roussel, Whose Ballet, “Padmavadi” 

Has Just Been Produced at the Paris 

—* as Seen by the French Caricaturist, 
tlin 


PaRis, June 16.—Albert Roussel’s 
ballet, “Padmavadi,”’ which has been in 
preparation for a long time at the Opéra, 
has at last had its premiére. The book 
of the work is by Louis Laloy and the 
entire production, besides being one of 
the most elaborate ever attempted at the 
house, is one of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory. The form of the work is 
that of the ballets so popular in the 
eighteenth century and of which the 
works of Rameau are the best examples. 
The story is not of striking originality, 
being a mixture of those of Judith and 
Monna Vanna, but it is cleverly written 
and in performance effective. The music 
is so fine that it leads one to describe 
the ballet as Mr. Roussel’s master work. 
It is written simply and orchestrated 
with much finesse and the rhythmic side, 
so necessary in works to be interpreted 
with dance and pantomime, is of unusual 
richness. A Hindu cantilena of extraor- 
dinary beauty is one of the features of 
the score. As was to be expected in a 
work of this character, the singing is 
subservient to the choreography but the 
voice parts both for the chorus and the 
soloists were excellently done. The ballet 
and pantomime roles were effectively 
taken by Misses Johnson, Schwarz, 
Lorcia and Bourgat and Mr. Ricaux, and 
the voice parts were admirably sung by 
Messrs. Franz, Rouard, Fabert, Narcon, 
and Mmes. Lapeyrette and Jane Laval. 
The chorus under Mr. Chadeigne sang 
very well indeed and the orchestra under 
Philippe Gaubert left nothing to be de- 
sired. Valdo-Barbey, who designed the 
costumes and settings, is responsible for 
a large measure of the success of the 
work. 








STUTTGART, June 16.—Kurt Bleyle’s 
“Hannele and Sannele,” a comic opera in 
two acts, proved of interest when given 
in a first performance recently at the 
Wurtemburg Landestheater here. The 
book, adapted by the composer from a 
tale by Otto Ludwig, concerns a timid 
young tailor, Hannele, who “falls from 
the frying pan into the fire” by promis- 
ing to wed a shrew in order to escape 
the influence of a domineering step- 
mother. He is released from the agree- 
ment by a turn of fortune and is enabled 
to wed his true love, Sannele. The music 


which Bleyle has joined to his sprightly 
verses is of melodic charm, and an inter- 
mezzo after the first scene should prove 
popular in the concert hall. Karl Leon- 
hardt conducted the work. 





“Ring” Series Given in Dresden 


DRESDEN, June 16.—The “Ring” per- 
formances given at the State Opera 
under the leadership of Fritz Busch 
closed recently with a fine representation 
of “Gétterdimmerung.” The honors of 
the performance went to Helena Forti 
as Briinnhilde” and Curt Taucher, heard 
last winter at the Metropolitan in New 
York, as Siegfried. Taucher sang in all 
four performances, as did Burg, the 
Gunther. Edith Sajitz was a noble 
Gutrune, and Ermold as Alberich, Lange 
as Mime, Irma Tervani as a fine Wal- 
traute, were other participants. The 
least excellent evening of the tetralogy 
was that devoted to “Siegfried,” per- 
haps the most exacting work, which 
seemed to require more rehearsals.— 
Siegfried Wagner and his wife were 
guests of honor at a special performance 
of “Meistersinger” given at the State 
Opera. Though the work was rather 
hastily prepared for the occasion, the 
performance was not without consider- 
able merit, as given under Mr. Busch’s 
baton, with Friedrich Plaschke as a 
superb Sachs and Johannes Sembach, 
late of the Metropolitan Opera, guest, as 
Walther. Adolf Busch, the distinguished 
violinist, was pressed into service as 
guest concertmaster of the orchestra.— 
Sembach, who since his return from 
America has been resting at a local hos- 
telry, recently made another guest ap- 
pearance as Canio in “Pagliacci.” 





Announce Novelties for Next Season 


at La Scala 


MILAN, June 16.—While no official 
statement has been issued as to the 
répertoire for next season at La Scala, 
it is understood that revivals and novel- 
ties will include, besides Boito’s long 
delayed “Nero,” Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” Strauss’ 
“Salome,” Bizet’s “Carmen” and Gluck’s 
“Orfeo.” The orchestra of La Scala 
under the baton of Ettore Panizza re- 
cently gave a successful concert at the 
Regio Conservatorio G. Verdi. Wilhelm 
Fiirtwangler and Bernardino Molinari 
are announced as conductors of the re- 
maining concerts this month. 





KAISERSLAUTERN, BAVARIA, June 10.— 
“The Peasant Woman,” a one-act tragic 
opera by Robert Hernr‘ed, text by 
Richard Batka and Klara Viebig, had 
its first performance at the City Theater 
here recently. The libretto relates the 
grim story of the aging wife of a peas- 
ant who strangles her philandering hus- 
band rather than give him up to a 
younger woman. The score displayed 
considerable skill in instrumentation and 
writing for the voice, and was well con- 
ducted by Dr. Fritz Berend, with Valen- 
se Rostin in the réle of the avenging 
wife. 





BUDAPEST, June 16.—A First Hun- 
garian Music Festival was celebrated 
here during the last two weeks of May. 
In addition to well known works of 
Mahler and Bruckner, compositions by 
Schénberg, Béla Barték, Ernest Bloch, 
Zoltan Kodaly and Erno Dohnanyi were 
heard. 


LEIPZIG, June 16.—The eleventh festi- 
val of the New Bach Society will take 
place this month and is of especial in- 
terest in view of the fact that it will 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of Bach’s 
appointment to the directorship at St. 
Thomas’ Church. 





BILBAO, June 11.—‘Amaya,” an opera 
in four acts by Jesus Guirid’. had an 
interesting performance recently in the 
open-air theater near Guernica. The 
work is one of decided beauty. 


Melba Achieves New Honors in 
Familiar Roles at Covent Garden 
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ONDON, June 16.—One of the most 

interesting events of the engagement 
of the British National Opera Company 
at Covent Garden has been the re-appear- 
ance of Mme. Melba in two of the réles 
in which she made her greatest successes 
in former days, Marguerite in “Faust” 
and Mimi in “Bohéme.” It is now thirty- 
five years since the Australian diva made 
her first appearance in this opera house 
in Lucia, creating an unheard of enthiusi- 
asm, and while it cannot honestly be said 


that time has not laid its hand upon her 
voice, it is certainly true that making 
certain allowances, few singers of the 
present day can equal Mme. Melba for 
purity of vocalism. The American tenor, 
Charles Hackett, continues to win laurels 
with each fresh appearance. Dinh Gilly, 
baritone, is another guest artist whose 
singing has been much appreciated. He 
recently gave a fine performance of 
Scarpia, with Mr. Hackett as Cavara- 
dossi. It was a mistake, however, that 
the guest artists were permitted to sing 
their parts in Italian, while the regular 
members of the company followed the 
rule and sang in English. This was 
particularly hard on Beatrice Miranda, 
who was the Tosca of the cast. The 
unison passage between Miss Miranda 
and Mr. Hackett in the final act was al- 
most ludicrous. The Wagner and Mozart 
operas are drawing particularly large 
audiences. 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s new opera, “Féte 
Galante,” which had its prem‘ére not 
long ago, received its first London hear- 
ing on a double bill with the same com- 
poser’s “The Boatswain’s Mate.” The 
new work, while hardly of the caliber for 
Covent Garden, contains much delightful 
music and it was interpreted with skill. 
Tudor Davies as the Lover and Enid 
Cruickshank as the Queen were excellent. 
Raymond Ellis as Pierrot acted only 
passably but sang well, and Maggie 
Teyte, who appeared in the new rdle of 
producer of the work, deserves especial 
credit for the general effect. 

A concert of decided interest was given 
in the Albert Hal! by Meta Reddish, 
soprano, and Mario Chamlee, tenor, both 
from America, and the violinist Bratza. 
Miss Reddish, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera forces, retired from public life 
after her marriage to an Englishman, 
and her re-appearance was the signal for 
prolonged applause. Mr. Chamlee won 
espec‘al favor with his singing of 
Rodolfo’s aria from “Bohéme,” and Miss 
Reddish’s “Ah. fors’ e Lui” from “Travi- 
ata” was particularly applauded. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” recently reached 
its third anniversary at the Hammer- 
smith Lyric. Although several changes 
have occurred in the cast since the 
premiére, Freder‘ck Ranalow remains the 
Macheath and has to sing at least twice 
practically every number which he has 
in the opera. 

The Cambridge Music Festival is in 
full swing. John Eccles’ “The Judg- 
ment of Paris” proved an interesting 
two-hundred-year-old novelty. The text 
is by William Congreve, and the work 
won the second prize in a contest in- 
stituted by Lord Halifax. The music is 
very obviously influenced by Eccles’ 
teacher, Purcell. The interpretation of 
the opera by Misses Gladstone, Deighton 
and Murray and Messrs. Peiris and 
Rolleston was admirable in every way. 
Vaughan Wiliams’ folk-ballet about 
Old King Cole and the Empress Helena, 
the grandfather and mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, by the way, was delight- 
ful. The music, based on folk-tunes, is 
of an agreeable freshness and the story, 
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following closely the Mother Goose 
rhyme, is unfolded in dances in the tradi- 
tional figures. 

The first act of ““Tannhaiiser” is an 
interesting feature of the performance 
at the Olympia. To give grand opera, 
and Wagner at that, in the Music Hall, 
was something of an experiment, but by 
using the Paris version of the score, with 
the ballet, a very beautiful “turn” was 
the result. Gladys Ancrum as Venus and 
William Boland as Tannhaiiser both sang 
their parts exceedingly well. 





Pantomime by Leonid Kreutzer 
Produced in Berlin 


BERLIN, June 12.—“The God and the 
Bajadere,” a pantomime with music by 
Leonid Kreutzer, and a _ scenario by 
Richard Weichert after the poem by 
Goethe, had a first performance at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus recently. The 
composer is well known in Central 
Europe as pianist and conductor, but his 
score, despite employment of Phrygian 
modes and exotic effects of tam-tams, 
celestas and muted trumpets, does not 
achieve __ distinction. Lina Gerster, 
premiére danseuse, arranged an effective 
production and reaped much applause, 
as did also the composer, who con- 
ducted.—At the State Opera the return 
of Barbara Kemp from America was fol- 
lowed shortly by her appearance in the 
role of Isolde, which she first essayed 
in New York. Other participants were 
Fritz Soot as Tristan and Margarete 
Arndt-Ober as Brangdne. Max Schil- 
lings conducted.—The Rosé Quartet 
of Vienna closed its series of five con- 
certs in the large Philharmoniesaal, per- 
haps not ideally adapted for chamber 
music programs, giving works of Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart and other com- 
posers.—Excerpts from the operas “Cas- 
sandra” and “Rosiera” by the Turin 
composer, Vittorio Gnecchi, were given 
by the Bliithner Orchestra under Camillo 
Hildebrand, assisted by soloists, in a 
recent concert. 





Lyons, June 14.—Borodine’s “Song of 
the Sombre Forest” was given in the 
course of the Fétes du Peuple under the 
baton of Albert Doyen. The work was 
admirably interpreted by an excellent 
orchestra, chorus and soloists, the last 
named being Mme. Rachel Doyen, Miss 
Roche, of the Grand Théatre of Lyons, 
and Mr. Rougenat, first baritone of the 
Grand Théatre of Bordeaux. 





Paris, June 16.—Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
opera, “Fedra,” the book of which is 
by d’Annunzio, is announced for, pro- 
duction at the Opéra. Edward Johnson, 
the American tenor, created the rdle of 
Ippolito at the premiére of the work 
several years ago in Rome. 


Moscow, May 28.—The first perform- 
ance in Russia of Richard Strauss’ “Al- 
pine” Symphony was given recently 
under the baton of Gustav Brecher. 
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Letters of Wagner Recently; 
Sold Abroad 


NTERESTING letters bearing on 

the life of Richard Wagner, and 
sketches for the music of the 
“Ring” and “Parsifal” were re- 
cently disposed of by sale, accord- 
ing to the Dresden Nachrichten. 
The names of the buyers are not 
given by the newspaper, which 
however gives quotations from the 
letters. Concerning Wagner’s flight 
from Dresden after the revolution : 
of 1849, a letter of Minna Wag- : 
ner, the composer’s first wife, to 





Carl Wolfram, the husband of 
Wagner’s sister, Klara, says in 
part: “There are four gentlemen 
of high standing here who would : 
like to save Richard from : 
banishment at any price. Toward =: 


this noble undertaking they are 
outlining the minutest details of : 
his secret departure from this: 
place.” Tragic, yet whimsical, 
letters of the composer have refer- 
ence to his domestic difficulties 
with Minna. In one of these he 
says: “The only result of our life 
apart has been to discover that 
we are mutually uncongenial.” 
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ST. LOUIS VISITORS 
CAST OPERA BALLOT 


“Prince of Pilsen” Choice of 
Rotary Clubs for 


Convention 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, June 23.—“The Prince of 
Pilsen,” Pixley and Luders’ tuneful 
operetta, was chosen by the International 
Rotary Clubs from the entire répertoire 
for production during their visit here. 
It was also heard by President Harding 
on June 20. The entire theater was held 
for the visiting Rotarians on June 19, as 
sixty-five out of a total of 196 clubs voted 
for this opera, its nearest competitor 
being the “Merry Widow,” with forty- 
two votes. Capacity audiences have 


been in attendance each night. Excel- 
lent support was given to the comedian, 
Frank Moulan, by Miss Arcaro; William 
J. McCarthy was the Englishman; 
Thomas Conkey, Prince Otto; Craig 
Campbell, Lieut. Tom Wagner, U.S. N., 
and Blanche Duffield, Wagner’s daughter. 
The setting was excellent. “The Prince 
of Pilsen” has been one of the greatest 
successes of the local season. 

Graduating exercises of the Strass- 
berger Conservatories were held on June 
14 at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater, 
there being thirty-eight graduates. 
Bruno C. Strassberger presented the 
awards to the graduates, who took part 
in individual and concerted piano, violin 
and vocal numbers. 

Commencement’ exercises of the 
Kroeger School of Music took place last 
week. There were graduates appearing 
in the teacher’s, collegiate, artist’s and 
post-graduate courses. 

A number of musical events have 
formed part of the program of the In- 
ternational Rotary convention. Com- 
munity singing was led by John Henry 
Lyons of Tacoma, Wash., and Ethel Ben- 
edict of Chicago, and Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, wife of the international presi- 
dent, participated in programs. 

Raymond Koch, baritone, who is a 
pupil of Ethan Allen Taussig, has been 
engaged as soloist during the month 
of August at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Mr. Koch, who recently appeared with 
the St. Louis Symphony in Decatur and 
Urbana, IIl., will also sing with the 
New York Symphony and will be heard 
in Haydn’s “Creation.” 

A benefit concert was given on June 18 
at the Moolah Temple Auditorium for the 
benefit of the Sunshine Mission. The 
artists appearing were Vladimir Lenaka, 
violinist; Helen Leaning, soprano, and 
Orley Ilsz, pianist. 





Wolcott Conservatory, Denver, Confers 
Degrees 


DENVER, June 23.—The degree of 
Bachelor of Music was conferred upon 
Benjamin Edwards, and the honorary 
degree of Master of Music was conferred 
upon John C. Wilcox in recognition of his 
services for the cause of music in this 
community, by Dean Edwin J. String- 
ham, at the second annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Wolcott Conserva- 
tory at Wolcott Auditorium. Mr. Wilcox 
is Denver correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. John C. Kendel addressed the 
student body and guests upon the sub- 
ject: “Factors in Musical Development,” 
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and Rev. Dr. W. H. Wray Boyle, spoke 
of “The Inspiration of Felix Mendels- 
sohn’s Music.” Prize-winning pupils of 
the year who appeared in the program 
were Dvera Weiss, violinist; Esta Pike, 
pianist, and Benjamin Edwards, bass- 
baritone. R. Jefferson Hall of the fac- 
ulty contributed two organ numbers. 
Anna Wolcott Vaile, founder of the Con- 
servatory, recently installed twenty 
Steinway pianos and a_ two-manual 
Estey practice organ as additional equip- 
ment. In its three years of existence the 
conservatory has attracted an enroll- 
ment of more than 600 students. 


CIVIC MUSIC CLUB STARTS 
.CAREER IN PORTLAND, ORE. 








Organ Recitals Form Feature of Rose 
Festival Week—School Memory 


Contest 
PORTLAND, ORE., June 23.—The Port- 
land Civic Music Club, recently or- 


ganized by Frederic Shipman, includes 
prominent musicians and_ instructors 
among its members. The officers are 
Mrs. E. C. Peets, Ralph W. Hoyt, Mrs. 
Herman J. Hucke, Mitylene Fraker 
Stites, Mrs. W. A. T. Bushong, Franck 
Eichenlaub and J. R. Fargo. 

Organ recitals at the auditorium, ar- 
ranged by Katherine Neal Simmons, 
were a feature of Rose Festival Week. 
The soloists were Milly Perryn Canfield, 
Gladys Morgan Farmer, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Ralph W. Hoyt and Lucien 
Becker. 

In the grade school memory contest, 
conducted by W. H. Boyer and Elizabeth 
Godwin, music supervisors, 110 of the 
350 entered received perfect marks. 
Creston School carried off the honors. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





REDLANDS, CAL.—The College of Fine 
Arts lately presented Ruth Violett, pian- 
ist, at the University in a graduating 
program. Piano pupils of Vera Beatty 
and violin pupils of Mrs. F. O. Welch 
were heard in recital at the Yucaipa 
Woman’s Club house. Those taking part 
were Helena Lagerway, Helen Hum- 
phries, Marian Hall, Kathryn Larmore, 
Bertha Lagerway, Vada Johnson, Ruth 
Henderson, Blanche Andrews, Anna 
Schmidt, Elva Denton, Carmen Dillow, 
and Alma Knudson. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Rowena John- 
ston, piano pupil of Clara Duggan Madi- 
son, was heard at a musicale at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rogers in a pro- 
gram of Mozart, Saint-Saéns and other 
numbers.—Bertram Simon presented a 
group of violin pupils in recital at the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club. These 
included Marian Kropp, Martin Peter- 
sen, Louis Falardeau, Russell Land, John 
Surber, Jerome Zoeller, Mrs. Howard 
Truex, Darthula Davis, Jules Maureaux, 
Jo Beth Canfield, Willetta Mae Clarke, 
Walker Hancock. The Hertzberg medal 
was won by Willetta Mae Clark for the 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in 
B Minor. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith and Jo Beth Canfield. 





ANAHEIM, CAL.—The Community Cho- 
ral Club, after merely three months’ 
training recently presented with good 
effect Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia.” The club is conducted by 
Carl Rohles, who has given his services 
in the interests of the Anaheim Com- 
munity Service movement. The accom- 
panist was Marion Wallace and the as- 
sisting soloists were: Mrs. J. O. 
Schwentker, Maurice Waugh. H. L. 
Potter, Frank H. Leonard, Grace L. 
3urgess, William Askin, Mrs. Walter 
Ross and Roscoe Corley. 


TWO THOUSAND CHICDREN 
IN FARGO SCHOOL DISPLAY 


Join in Demonstration of Music Study 
from Kindergarten to Highest 
Standards 


FaroGo, N. D., June 25.—A demonstra- 
tion of the work which is being done in 
the music department of the Fargo pub- 
lic schools was given recently at the Cen- 
tra! High School Auditorium under the 
direction of Nils Boson, head of the de- 
partment of music. More than 2000 
school children, from the primary and 
kindergarten up through the High 


‘ School, took part. The grades and junior 


High School, including orchestral groups 
and the Glee Club, the High School Or- 
chestra and glee clubs and individual 
students, all took part in the display. 
There was also a demonstration of the 
work of the classes in theory, harmony 
and appreciation. 

The High School Chorus and Orches- 
tra gave their annual commencement 
concert as a feature of the commence- 
ment week program. Several hundred 
students took part and were heartily ap- 
plauded by an audience which packed the 
auditorium. The Cadet Band, Orchestra 
and Glee Clubs of the North Dakota 
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Agricultural College also appeared in 
concert as another commencement fea- 
ture under the leadership of Dr. C. §. 
Putnam, head of the College department 
of music. 

The Fargo College Conservatory Or- 
chestra, conducted by A. J. Stephens, 
gave a concert at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, playing excellently the 
first movement of Schubert’s ‘“Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste,” the “Angelus” from Massenet’s 
“Scénes Pittoresques,” and Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture. 

EDWIN B. OLWIN. 





REDLANDS, CAL.—The College of Fine 
Arts brought forward three pupils in 
graduating recitals of unusual merit. 
Ruth Violet, piano pupil of Charles H. 
Marsh, was heard in a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, the Grieg Concerto, with the or- 
chestral part played by Mr. Marsh on 
the organ; five Chopin numbers, the Cad- 
man Sonata and a modern group by De- 
bussy, Griffes, Crews and Marsh. Zelda 
Fae Reeves, soprano, pupil of Ellis 
Rhodes, sang an Italian group, the 
“Tosca” aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” and songs 
by Treharne, Dunn, Ware, Rogers, Cad- 
man, Hageman and Johnson. Catherine 
Edwards was accompanist. Iola May 


Stower, pianist, played Beethoven’s “So- 
nata Pathétique,” a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, a Chopin group, the Schumann A 
Minor Concerto and a modern group. 
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for the benefit of the Sailors’ Orphan (onanist. | : Parapet York and is planning to have her vocal Allen McQuhae, tenor, has gone to 
Fund. Chief among the artists were The ante Music Study Club pre- numbers sung by the most prominent Texas, where he will spend his vacation. 
Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropoli- ..+eq Sol Cohen of Los Angeles, violin- concert artists obtainable. He will be heard in concert again next 
tan, and his wife, Ruth Miller, soprano, i+. Melite Swartz, Martha Forsythe, ine hon on ew season. 
who were heard in arias and song pa) Palmer, and Margarite Bitter, in SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
eRe ggg Aha? alr sedan a chamber music program. Bedtord June 23.—The last of a series of organ 
ves ’ : z ’ Finney, baritone, and Marjorie Vincent, recitals by Hugh McAmis, was given 
cellist ; Yvonne George of the “Green- pianist, were assisting artists. The en- recently in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
wich Village Follies, and Mme. a semble numbers were all Mr. Cohen’s The program, artistically played, in- 
zoff, soprano. The concert netted a 0 own compositions. cluded numbers by Widor, Franck, 
8000 francs. The Bartik and Cham ~ Bernice Powell-Wight, soprano; Olive Dupré, Vierne, Bach, Tchaikovsky, Mar- 
families will spend several — = Haskins, pianist, and Mrs. Robert Keys, tini and Dickinson.—In the graduating 
gether this summer motoring ; rh in pianologues, appeared in recital re- concert of the San Antonio College of 
bg pag schg Sed yi ae a. cently. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. Music, Concertos by Mendelssohn, Mo- 
son at’ the Metropolitan, of which Mr. ; a Fai prey vt ag ac Own Your Own Hohner 
Bartik is balletmaster. Begins Dunning Course in San Diego — a ie sob P ayed by Lottle Brink- 
mann of Comfort; Mary Nourse of Eagle APPY hours on the old front 
os SAN DieGOo, June 23.—Cara Matthews Pass; Elsa Schott, Helen Baylor Beck, porch when the Man With The 
Duncan, Okla., Celebrates First Music Garret, exponent of the Dunning System Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield, and Annie Hohner turns on those haunting 
Week of Improved Music Study, began a nor- Holliday. John M. Steinfeldt, president heart-throb harmonies! 
; mal course under the auspices of the of the college, was at the second piano. 
DUNCAN, OKLA., June 23.—One of the Mission Hills School of Music, with GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. FRONT PORCH 
features of Duncan’s successful celebra- which she was connected until recently, HARMONY 
tion of its first Music Week was a sing- this week. The results of her work were SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Emil Steinneg- 
ing contest organized by the Kiwanis and demonstrated in a recent recital by some ger, Theodore Widmer and _ Lorraine Be the man with the Hohner—the 
Rotary Clubs and the American Legion. twenty pupils, given in the Thearles wing, resident teachers of piano, pre popular man—the man who makes 
In this contest, held on the Courthouse  Reeijtal Hall. sented pupils in recent recitals. music wherever he goes. The Hohner 
lawn, the judges awarded the prize, a ee eT . . . “— is the monarch of mouth organs—not 
hand-painted banner, to the Kiwanis. PUEBLO. COLO SEATTLE, _ WASH. — Pupils of Elsie a toy, but a real musical instrument. 
Community singing, under the leadership “guerra pe Hewitt McCoy, piano teacher and ex- You can learn to play in an hour. 
of Mrs. R. McClure, formed part of this June 23.—The Monday Music Club, ponent of the Dalcroze System of Eu- Get the famous Hohner Free Instruc- 
program. The pageant “America Yester- which recently assumed the _ responsi- rythmics, were presented in a_ recent tion Book from your dealer; if he 
day and Today” was staged in the City bility for Pueblo’s next Music Week, has demonstration of her _work.—Gertrude hasn’t it, write to “‘M. Hohner, New 
Park before an enthusiastic audience. shouldered another task, and next winter Mather introduced Eloise Johnson, vio- York” for a copy. Hohner Harmon- 
About 250 characters were represented will direct a concert course to be given linist, in recital, assisted by Frank M. icas are sold everywhere, 50c up. 
in this production. The week’s celebra- in Memorial Hall. The club will make Moulton, baritone, and violin students of 
tion opened with services in the churches, a special rate for season tickets to be various grades in another program.— 
and community singing and a sacred con-_  scld to high school and music students. Pupils of Sara Y. B. Peabody, Cornish HNE 
cert at the First Baptist Church. A The series has been bought outright, and School, gave a vocal program of solo and 
musical comedy was performed by the no guarantee is to be asked of the public. concerted numbers, assisted by Juanita UO CO) PCO KS 
High School Glee Club, conducted by EpA ATKINS. Setter, violinist, a pupil of Maurice 
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Boy 
Prodigy 






CHERKASS 









He is a genius, that is all there is to it He is marvelous—that is the word Victor Herbert 





Baltimore Sun, April 9, 1923. 

Shura Cherkassky is the most extraordinary instance of precocious musical talent that I have ever 
come across. Harold Randolph—Director Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 

Shura Cherkassky, the eleven year old pianist, coming to Washington comparatively unheralded 
yesterday, won a remarkable triumph at Poli’s. This remarkable boy received a volume of applause 


hardly surpassed at any Recital this year, excepting that of the great Chaliapin, and the recognition 
accorded him was richly deserved—Washington Times. April 14, 1923. 

Once again Musical Baltimore bent down before the uncanny wizardry of little Shura Cherkassky 
who gave his fourth and final Concert of the season at the Lyric last night The house was packed to 
the doors; standing room was at a,premium. Gustav Klemm—Baltimore Evening Sun May 2, 1923. 
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Composition Prizes and Scholarships 
Awarded by New England Conservatory 


Fe MAELO UM OC LIME LLL cL CLL 


OSTON, June 23.—Emphasizing the 

privileges of those specially trained 
to express the universally interesting 
language of music, Louis A. Coolidge, a 
vice-president of the board of trustees, 
delivered an address of congratulation 
to the graduating class of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory in Jordan Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 19. 


George W. Chadwick, director, also 
spoke briefly, felicitating the class upon 
its high scholarship and record of intitia- 
tive and loyalty. 


Endicott Winners Announced 


For a second time the Endicott prizes 
in composition were awarded at the Con- 
servatory commencement. These prizes 
were established in 1922 by H. Wendell 
Endicott to encourage original creative 
work among the students. There were 
awarded this year first prizes to Joseph 
Wagner for an orchestral work and to 
Margaret McLain for a setting of the 
114th Psalm for mixed chorus, and spe- 
cial prizes to Leroy J. Robertson for an 
orchestral work, Margaret Mason for a 
chorus for women’s voices and Rita 
Bowers for a chorus for men’s voices. 

Announcement was also made of the 
award of the major Conservatory schol- 
arships for 1923-24 as follows: Carl 
Baermann scholarship in piano, Ella 
Flanders; Walter H. Langshaw schol- 
arship in organ, Katharine Nolan; 
M. Ida Converse scholarships: No. 1, 
divided between Theresa Dolge, piano, 
and George W. Brown, ’cello; No. 2, 
divided between Philip Brown and Nor- 
ine Robards, both piano; No. 3, Harriet 
Lombard, piano; Florence E. Brown 
scholarship, George A. Gibson, piano; 
No. 2, divided between Clifford Loomis, 
organ, and Blair McCloskey, voice; No. 3, 
Marion Herrick, voice, and Marguerite 
Rist, piano; No. 4, Mary Townsend Hob- 
son and Florence Levy, both piano; No. 
5, Rita Bowers, ’cello. 

A special scholarship offered to the 
Conservatory by the Neume board of 
1923 was awarded to Gladys Wilson of 
next year’s senior class. 


Commencement Concert 


In the commencement concert, in which 
the orchestra was conducted by Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty, Gladys 
Childs Miller of Haydonville, Mass., sang 
an aria from Chadwick’s “Judith”; 
Melissa Mary Snyder of Vandergrift, 
Pa., was heard in “Depuis le Jour,” from 
“Louise,” and Beatrice May Woolley of 
Woonsocket, R. I., in “Un Bel Di,” from 
“Madama Butterfly”; Myrtle Ena Rich 
ardson of Melrose, Mass., played Thiele’s 
Chromatic Fantasia for the organ; 
Florence Judith Levy of Dorchester, 
Mass., was the piano soloist in the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Concerto in G: 
Elizabeth Bryan Sturm of Enterprise, 
W. Va., interpreted the solo part in 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
for piano and orchestra, and Rosa Ber- 
nice Frutman of Chelsea, Mass., and 
Naomi Jackson Whitehurst of Hearne, 
Tex., appeared in a number by Saint- 
Saéns. 

The class was one of ninety-eight 
members. Highest honors were awarded 
to James Harrison of Lehighton, Pa., 
and Margaret Traver of New Britain, 
Conn. 

Post-graduate students included Jo- 
sephine O. Austin, ’22; Margaret H. 
Bower, ’22; Eileen E. Doherty, ’20; Rosa 
B. Frutman. ’20; Gladys H. Posselt, ’22; 
Myrtle E. Richardson, ’22: Rebecca D. 
Stoy, ’22, and Elizabeth B. Sturm, ’21. 


Alumni Elect Officers 


More than 200 alumni of the New 
England Conservatory assembled on 
June 18 in the Vendome at the annual 
banquet and reunion. An old-fashioned 
grand march was led by Charles Dennee, 
84, of the faculty, and the entertain- 
ment included songs by Alton Foster in 
costume, dances by Naomi Andrews and 
Dorothy Richardson, pianologue by Mary 
Blackmar, ’cello solos by Naomi K. 
Hewitt, and vocal numbers by John Bar- 





H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





ron, Mary Hobson, Arthur Jewell and 
Florence Hanscom, all of the graduating 
class. Gertrude G. Brailey, class of ’84, 
was accompanist. 

Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, class of ’70, 
president emeritus of the association, 
was an honor guest, and members of the 
board of trustees and the staff of the 
school and their wives attended. The 
reunion committee was Mrs. Charles L. 
Overlander, ’12, chairman; Percy Hunt, 
’98; Carolyn Rice, ’19; Bertha Graves, 
13, and Grace Stutsman, ’22. 

At a business meeting preceding the 
banquet the following officers were elect- 
ed: Mrs. Charles L. Overlander, presi- 
dent; William Burbank, ’16, first vice- 
president; Virginia Stickney Snow, ’09, 
second vice-president; Alfred De Voto, 
’98, treasurer; Homer Humphrey, ’01, 
financial secretary; Bertha Grave, ’13, 
recording secretary; Minnie Fox, ’16, 
corresponding secretary; Henry Dun- 
ham, ’86, auditor, and Caleb Brigham, 
76; E. A. Porter and Homer Humphrey, 
trustees of the Tourjee Memorial Fund, 
and Herbert Boardman, ’16; Mabel Stan- 
away Briggs, 98; Carolyn Rice, 719, and 
Mrs. Hobson, ’23, directors for three 
years. 

A large audience witnessed the class 
day exercises in Jordan Hall in the after- 
noon, under the direction of a committee 
comprising Mrs. Hobson, Esther Marsh- 
burn, Joseph Wagner, Naomi Whitehurst 
and Alvina Hults. The entertainment 
included a burlesque on radio concerts 
and grand opera, shafts of wit directed 
at the faculty and a finale, ‘“Musicana,” 
featuring Naomi Hewitt as the “ ’cello- 
quist,” and Johon Barron, class presi- 
dent, as the “voice of the hair.” A 
sketch, “Carmen Redone and Under- 
done,” closed the program. 

W. J. PARKER. 


BURLINGTON CELEBRATES 


Vermont City’s 150th Birthday Festivi- 
ties Opened with Music 


BURLINGTON, VT., June 23.—Burling- 
ton opened the celebration of its 150th 
anniversary with two concerts which at- 
tracted big audiences to the University 
of Vermont Gymnasium annex, used for 
the first time for music. As early as 
1 o’clock crowds besieged the place, 
though the concert did not start until 
4.30 o’clock. 

The Burlingtos Symphony of seventy 
members, the Burlington Community 
Choral of 150 members, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, gave the programs. Mr. Diaz 
received a great welcome, and was forced 
to give eight or nine encores. The Sym- 
phony, Joseph Lechnyr, conductor, played 
admirably the “Jeanne d’Arc” Overture, 
the Tchaikovsky “Marche Slave” and 
other numbers, and was greeted with a 
fine demonstration. Mr. Lechnyr was 
recalled many times. 

The Chorus led by Edward J. Beaupré. 
artistically sang Gounod’s “Unfold Ye 
Portals” and Buck’s “Festival Hymn.” 
The Chorus had been specially formed 
for the occasion, and its work under Mr. 
Beaupré’s baton was admirable and 
warmly applauded. Alice Nash was an 
excellent accompanist. A. W. Dow. 








Cape Cod Recitals for Fabrizio 


Boston, June 25.—Wendell H. Luce, 
concert manager, has joined the Artists’ 
Colony at Provincetown for the summer, 
and will arrange a series of concerts 
to be given by Carmine Fabrizio, violin- 
ist, at the principal Cape Cod summer 
resorts between Provincetown and Fal- 
mouth. Later in the season Mr. Fabrizio 
will go to his camp on Lake Champ- 
lain, where he will prepare his programs 
for the coming season. 


Pupils in Recital 

Boston, June 25.—Piano pupils of 
Mary G. Reed and voice pupils of Bertha 
Wesselhoeft Swift, gave a joint recital 
in the Copley-Plaza Salon recently. Hot 
weather did not affect the attendance, 
a large audience warmly applauding the 
program. 


To Tour Pacific Coast 
Boston, June 25.—John W. Peirce, 


haritone and teacher, contemplates a 
Pacific Coast trip about mid-July. He 
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will make Seattle his objective point, 
and from that city will give a series of 
recitals in Pacific Coast States. Mr. 
Peirce is under the management of 
Aaron Richmond of this city in the East, 
and Harry Culbertson of Chicago in the 
Middle West and western States. 





CLUB* GREETS NEW LEADER 





Wilmington Orpheus Singers Welcome 
Dr. Matthews 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 23.—The Or- 
pheus Club greeted its new conductor, 
Dr. H. Alexander Matthews of Philadel- 
phia, recently, first at a dinner and 
then at a reception and smoker attended 
by all the members. The club sang for 
Dr. Matthews and he, in turn, informally 
conducted it in a few passages. In the 
course of speeches, it was stated that the 
prospects for the organization’s seventh 
annual season were the brightest in its 


history. High tribute was paid by 
spokesmen for the club and by Dr. 
Matthews to the excellent training given 
by Ralph Kinder, also of Philadelphia, 
the club’s conductor for the past six 
years. 

The dinner at which Dr. Matthews was 
entertained was given at the Hotel 
duPont by Frank Ford Palmer, presi- 
dent of the club. His other guests were 
Mayor LeRoy Harvey, a director, and 
Dr. Julian Adair and Charles L. Evans, 
former president. 

Dr. Matthews, who was born in Chel- 
tenham, England, in 1879, came to the 
United States at the age of nineteen. He 
is organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany 
and conductor of the Glee Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the New 
Century Club Chorus. He organized the 
Choral Art Society, of which he is the 
conductor. 

As a composer Dr. Matthews has more 
than 200 works to his credit. These in- 
clude songs, part-songs, instrumental 
compositions and seven cantatas. In 
1917 he was appointed to write the offi- 
cial cantata for the celebration of the 
quasi-centennial of the Reformation in 
the United States. Three years later the 
degree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon him by Muhlenberg College. 

Dr. Matthews was awarded in 1914 
the first prize offered by the Manuscript 
Society of Philadelphia for a motet and 
in 1920 the first prize offered by the 
Matinée Musical Club of Philadelphia 
for a quartet for violin, ’cello, harp and 
organ. He is well known as a recital 
organist. THOMAS HILL. 





FESTIVAL IN ALLENTOWN 





Programs of Handel Music Given by 
Local Society 


ALLENTOWN, PA., June 23.—The sec- 
ond Handel Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society was given under the lead- 
ership of Will Rees in the Asbury M. E. 
Church on June 16. A quartet of visit- 
ing soloists appearing with the chorus 
of sixty-four voices in its two programs 
included Della Baker, soprano; Wini- 
fred Dewitt, contralto; Byron Hudson, 
tenor, and Jackson Kinsey, bass. Wal- 


ter M. Smith, trumpeter, assisted, and 
the accompaniments were played by 
Irene Schwartz Rees at the piano ana 
Charles W. Davis at the organ, sup- 
pacer by the Boston Festival Orchestral 
lub. 

The “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” was 
given at the afternoon session for the 
first time here. The opening tenor reci- 
tative and the number, “The Trumpeter’s 
Loud Clangour,” sung with the chorus, 
were given spiritedly by Mr. Hudson. 
Miss Baker was heartily applauded for 
her singing of her arias, and the other 
soloists did good work. The orchestra 
played the overture and accompaniments 
capably. 

The finale of the day came in the So- 
ciety’s twentieth performance of “The 
Messiah,” a portion of which was given 
in the afternoon and the remainder in 
the evening. The interpretations of the 
soloists were of a high order. The audi- 
ence, which was larger than at the after- 
noon session, joined in the singing of the 
chorale, “O Sacred Head,” and stood ac- 
cording to tradition during the stirring 
performance given the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus” at the close. Mr. Rees’ conducting 
was done without baton, but the singers 
responded excellently, giving a perform- 
ance of marked impressiveness and 
appeal. 


J. W. F. Leman Gives Summer Courses 


PHILADELPHIA, June 25.—J. W. F 
Leman, violinist and teacher, is conduct- 
ing a series of summer classes in this 
city, Atlantic City and Pitman. Severa! 
of his pupils achieved a fine success in a 
concert in Atlantic City recently. Those 
heard were Oscar Langman, Edith Siby! 
Eaton, Delfina Musa, Betty Flower 
Charles Jaffe, Phyllis Herbine, Beth 
Weston, John Musa and H. W. Hen- 
dricks. Mr. Leman has made more than 
forty appearances in the season as Con- 
ductor of the Women’s Symphony and of 
the Operatic Society, which gave a series 
of performances of “Orpheus” and 
Arthur Nevin’s “Mother Goose Fantasy.” 





Boston.—Margaret Gorham Glaser, 
pianist, appeared recently in St. Johns- 
bury, Barton and Irasburg, Vt., as ac- 
companist to Nedelka Simeonova. 
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FORM MUSIC CLUB 
FOR WASHINGTON 


Viembers Will Study Modern 
Works—Free Concert 


Series 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—The Orpheus 
Club is the latest addition to the list of 
musical organizations in Washington. 
This club will study the modern 
music of all countries; but there 


is no idea of presenting its work 
before the public and the membership is 
limited to twenty-five persons. All the 
charter members belong to the younger 
active musical circles of the city. 

The programs will be conducted under 
the management of a committee of three, 
comprising Katherine Brooks, formerly 
music critic on the Washington Post, as 
chairman; Mildred Kolb Schulze and H. 
Leroy Lewis. Meetings will be held on 
Tuesday evenings from October to the 
middle of May. The first social meeting 
was held on the afternoon of June 17 at 
the studio of H. Leroy Lewis. The charter 
members include Lorena Stockton Gawler 
and Mrs. C. Perry Miller, sopranos; Mrs. 
Howard Hosmer and Sue Kennedy, con- 
traltos; Arthur Kettner, baritone; Ger- 
trude MacRae Nash and George Dixon 
Thompson, pianists; Walter Nash, ’cel- 
list; Kathryn Riggs, harpist; Ruby Stan- 
ford, violinist; Carfax Sanderson, tenor; 
George H. Wilson, accompanist, and the 
above-mentioned members of the com- 
mittee. 

The Army Band program, under the 
leadership of William J. Stannard, was 
the chief attraction at the forty-sixth 
free concert under the auspices of the 
Community Music Association at the 
Central High Schoo! Auditorium on June 
17. Eva Slayton Fatt, soprano, was the 
soloist, assisted at the piano by Frank 
A. Schoedler. 

The MacDowell Club, of which Georgia 
E. Miller is the president and founder, 
cevoted its last meeting for the season to 
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“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist. She had a 
splendid reception from 
our Detroit audience. She 
sang most beautifully.” 


BALDWIN PIANO 





an impromptu program of piano num- 
bers, played by Kathryn Beck, “#ieanor 
Colborn, Edith Austermuhl, Pauline 
Graff, Harriet Hine, Katherine Brooks 
and Kar] Phillip Emanuel. 

A lecture of “The Practicality of 
Music as a Means of Self-expression” 
was given recently by Evelyn Fletcher- 
Copp at the King-Smith studios, where 
she is conducting a summer normal 
course. Mrs. Fletcher-Copp played a 
number of charming compositions writ- 
ten by children to illustrate her lecture. 

Netta Craig of Washington has been 
engaged as soprano soloist in the quartet 
at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, Allenhurst, 
N. J., during the summer months. 

Lucy Dickinson Marx, soprano, was 
warmly applauded for her singing at 
several of the banquets given in honor of 
the Shriners during their convention 
here. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


June 23.—Harold Buck, teacher of vio- 
lin at the Morningside College for the 
past five years, has resigned from the 
faculty and will open a studio in Sioux 
City—As winner of the annual music 
contest conducted in Sioux City, the East 
Junior High School will receive a $400 
Cable piano from the Davidson Brothers 
Company of Sioux City. North Junior 
High School was second and West Junior 
High School third.—The Sioux City sum- 
mer band concert program series is now 
in full swing, two concerts being given 
weekly. GEORGE SMEDAL. 


New Orchestra Makes Début in Fargo 


Farco, N. D., June 23.—An orchestra 
of thirty-five pieces, composed of musi- 
cians from Fargo and Wahpeton, N. D., 
made its début recently under the baton 
of Olaf Henrikson of the Dakota Con- 
servatory. EDWIN B. OLWIN. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Zola Keen, at 
her graduation from Whitman Conserva- 
tory, gave an interesting piano recital.— 
At the Baccalaureate Service of Whit- 
man College the ladies’ quartet, under 
the baton of Director Pratt, sang Gou- 
nod’s “Sanctus.” The members are Ber- 
tha Compton, Amy Brown, Louise Smith 
and Elizabeth Jones.—Students of Es- 
ther Bienfang gave a recital in Mac- 
Dowell Hall of Whitman Conservatory. 
The following pupils appeared: Ger- 
trude Pasco, Dorothy Lenz, Genevieve 
Burleigh, Beryl Smith, Pearle Reynolds, 
Margaret Allen, Ruth Flanary, Bertha 
King, Edith Odenrider, Vina Conley, 
Annie Nevin. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—At the Hill Military 
Academy commencement Theodore Nico- 
lai, Jr., received the gold medal for prog- 
ress in music. Students were presented 
in recital lately by Dorothea Nash, Fran- 
ces Sheehy, Robert Louis Barron, Ethel 
Rand, Lawrence Woodfin, Mordaunt 
Goodnough, Anna Barker, Emil Enna. 
Franck and Beatrice Eichenlaub. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


June 23.—In an interesting musical 
service at Asbury M. E. Church, on 
June 17, Sally Spencer Klump, soprano, 
sang excerpts from “The Messiah” 
and “Elijah”; Helen McCord, pianist, 
played solos by Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Gottschalk, and Louise Shepherd, 
pianist, and Mrs. Fred Knapp, organist, 
gave numbers by Schumann and Men- 
delssohn. Hymns taken from the themes 
thus heard were then sung by the choir. 
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Mrs.’ A. F. Weld sang the soprano solo 
in the anthem “Abide With Me.”—Miss 
Klump and Charles Winslow, baritone, 
gave a recital recently at Faith Chapel, 
assisted by Edith Henderson at the 
piano.—Helen McCord, who graduated 
from Syracuse University a few days 
ago, has accepted a position as teacher 
of piano at National Park Seminary.— 
Andrew Goettel has resigned from the 
Avon Theater Orchestra, and will teach 
violin this summer in the Wilfrid Munk 
Studios. WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 





HEAR NEW CHOIR 





Johnstown, Pa., Greets Treble Clef Club 
—‘Faust” Performed 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., June 23.—The Treble 
Clef Club, recently organized here, gave 
its first concert at Cambria Library Hall 
recently and was warmly greeted. The 


club, conducted by Hans Roemer, com- 
prises thirty women singers. 

Two fine productions of the opera 
“Faust,” under the leadership of Sylvia 
Landino, were given recently at the 
Cambria Theater. Grace Sefton Mayer 
was the leading soprano. 

The quartet of the First Lutheran 
Church sang Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, 
“In a Persian Garden,” recently before 
« crowded audience. Lester Drucken- 
miller, violinist, and Mrs. D. R. Helsel, 
pianist, assisted. Gordon Balch Nevin 
conducted the concert. Mr. Nevin gave 
two organ recitals earlier in the month. 

The High School music departments, 
under the direction of Harold C. Odell, 
music supervisor, gave four attractive 
performances of Coerne’s operetta, “The 
Bells of Beaujolis,” before large audi- 
ences recently. The precision of soloists, 
chorus and the orchestra of twenty- five 
pieces was most commendable. 


G. B.N. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Paige Wood’s pupils 
gave an organ recital at the University 
Methodist Church. Talmage Elwell, 
Edith Porter, Viola Humphrey, Jessie 
Mock, Muriel Newcomb and Sylvia Troeh 
were the soloists. A violin recital was 
given by the following pupils from the 
studio of W. R. Hedley: Clemewell 
Moses, Walter Sundsten, Norine Powers, 
Theodore Anderson, Kathryn Gilmore, 
Douglas Seeley, Cathrine and Dorothy 
Sullivan, C. A. Bobbett and George 
Hager. 

VERMILL ION, s. oar successful re- 
cital was given at the University of 
South Dakota on May 24, by Gladys 
Woodworth, pianist, a senior in the Col- 
lege of Music and pupil of Howard R. 
Bostian. Miss Woodworth’s program in- 
cluded the Sonata in C of Beethoven, 
the “Silhouettes” of Dvorak, and num- 
bers by Dvorskv. Sibelius, Debussy and 
MacDowell. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Dorothy 
Webtsch, pupil of Louise Smith, recently 
appeared in recital in MacDowell Hall. 
Another recital in MacDowell Hall was 
given by Dorothy Cruden, Helen Nichols, 
Charlotte Ginn, Morton Thompkins, Jane 
Daugherty, Jacqueline Tagley, Genevieve 
Burleigh, Ruth Baker, Byron Denny, 
Beatrice Loening, Elizabeth McLaren, 
Mary Jewel, Elmer Swensen and Louis 
Talcott.—Fred Lamb gave an interesting 
graduation recital in Memorial Hall, as- 
sisted by Emily Shotwell, soprano. 





YALE GRANTS FIVE 
DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


New Haven Symphony Heard 
at Commencement—Singers 
in Prize Contests 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 25.—At the 
Yale commencement exercises the Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Music upon Marjorie Knight Bacon, 
Pasquale Fappiano, Royal Andrews Mer- 
win, Elizabeth Eugenia Murphy and 
Francis David Tiernan. The New Haven 
Symphony, conducted by Isadore Troost- 
wyk, in the absence of Dean David S. 
Smith, played among other numbers 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, the “Ruy 
Blas” Overture and the Nocturne from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Men- 
delssohn and Svendsen’s “Coronation 
March.” 

More than 600 singers from the vari- 
ous cities of the State sang in Woolsey 
Hall in the concert and prize competition 
which began on June 22. Max Dessauer, 
conductor of the Harugari Singing So- 
ciety, was the principal conductor. The 
soloists were May Bradley Kelsey, so- 
prano; Helen Marek, coloratura soprano, 
and Mabel Deegan, violinist. 

The second annual Music Memory Con- 
test was held recently in the grammar 
schools of this city. 

The prizes were donated to the schools 
by the Lions’ Club and the St. Ambrose 
Music Society. The total number of 
pupils receiving perfect scores was 2000. 

David S. Smith, dean of the faculty of 
the Yale School of Music, sailed recently 
with Mrs. Smith for England. They will 
tour Scotland, Switzerland, France and 
Italy, returning to America in time for 
the opening of college in September. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Dorothy Greenberg, 
pianist and pupil of Silvio Risegari, was 
heard in recital recently. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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Three Leading Schools of Music 
Hold Successful Commencements 
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HICAGO, June 23.—Three of Chi- 
cago’s leading schools of music held 
their commencement exercises this week 
and in each instance the Auditorium, the 


city’s largest theater and home of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association, was 
used. The house was crowded to capacity 
each time and many were unable to gain 
admission. 

The Columbia School of Music held its 
commencement on Monday evening; the 
American Conservatory of Music, Tues- 
day night, and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Wednesday evening. An orchestra 
made up of members of the Chicago 
symphony, accompanied the _ students 
giving the programs, Ludwig Becker con- 
ducting for the Columbia school; Adolf 
Weidig, for the American conservatory, 
and Eduardo Sacerdote and Leon Same- 
tini, for the Chicago Musical College. 

The program for the Columbia School 
was given by Lois Ann Weigert, Fannie 
Anson and Ruth Birenbaum, pianists; 
Charles Skoop, violinist; Sarah Elizabeth 
Houston, contralto; Dorothy Fisher, so- 
prano, and a chorus, conducted by Louise 
St. John Westervelt, with Vivian Rankin 
and Sarah Elizabeth Houston, as solo- 
ists. 

The American Conservatory’s program 
was given by Pearl Appel, Lucille Sweet- 


ser and Erwin Wallenborn, pianists; 
Betty Baxter and Genevieve Pasturzak, 
sopranos; J. Edward Martin, tenor, and 
Lulu Giesecke and Richard Hire, violin- 
ists. The degrees, diplomas, certificates 
and prizes were awarded by John J. 
Hattstaedt, president, and Karleton 
Hackett, vice-president. 

The Chicago Musical College com- 
mencement concert was presented by 
Virginia Wilson, Dorothy Kendrick and 


Sanford Schlussel, pianists; Catherine 
Wade-Smith, Theodora Bliedung and 
Phillip Kaufman, violinists; Carroll 
Kearns, baritone; George W. Gunn, 


tenor, and Zelma Smithpeter, soprano. 
The presentation of medals, prizes and 
diplomas, by the president, Felix Borow- 
ski, divided the concert, so that there 
was a recess between the musical num- 
bers. 

This was the thirty-seventh com- 
mencement of the American Conserva- 
tory and the fifty-seventh of the Chicago 
Musical College, and in point of attend- 
ance, enthusiastic acclaim, and meri- 
torious performance, the exercises this 
year were voted the best in the history 
of these institutions. Many of the pupils 
presented showed exceptional talent, and 
that not a few of them will be heard 
from in the concert field is a safe pre- 
diction. 





William Green Gives Recital 


CHICAGO, June 23.—William Green, 
tenor, was heard in recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater on June 17, giving a pro- 
gram of songs in English, Italian and 
French. He was assisted by Jacques 


Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, and Isaac Van Grove, pianist. 
In an aria from “Andrea Chenier” Mr. 
Green displayed his vocal talents in par- 
ticularly commendable style. “Celeste 
Aida,” his concluding number, also was 
heartily received by his audience. Mr. 
Gordon played two groups of small num- 
ers and with Mr. Van Grove gave a fine 
reading of Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor. 





Miss de Horvath Plans Active Season 


CHICAGO, June 23.—Cecile de Horvath 
will open her 1923-1924 season with a 
recital at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., on Oct. 25 and will be joint soloist 
with Louis Graveure, baritone, at Car- 
negie Hall in the James A. Bortz Pitts- 
burgh Series the following night. She 
is also scheduled for appearances at 
Quincy College, Quincy, IIl., and at 
Findlay, Ohio. She will give other New 
York and Chicago programs and will 
also appear at Williamsport, Pa. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Eleven pupils of 
Edna Richolson Sollitt, pianist, gave a 
recital at 501 Oakdale Avenue recently. 
Winners of the scholarship given by Mrs. 
Sollitt in the 1923 Summer Master Class 
of Josef Lhevinne at the American Con- 
servatory were announced. They were 
Anna Aller, Margaret Carlisle, Mrs. Ora 
Manning, Mrs. Virginia Stocklin and 
Mrs. Helen Wassell. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Mme. Gali de 
Mamay and her ballet of thirty-two 
members, together with orchestra, will 
make a tour of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico next season under the 
direction of Harry Culbertson. Rehear- 
sals will start immediately of five ballets 
under the supervision of Thadeus Lo- 
boyka, Mme. De Mamay’s associate here. 

CHICAGO, June 23.—Rosell Bass, pian- 
ist, assisted by Beulah Balaban, dra- 
matic reader, gave a program at Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory Hall recently. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Advanced pupils 
of the Osborne-Zirkle studios gave a re- 
cital at Senior High School recently. 


Civic Opera Subscriptions Coming in 
Rapidly 
CHICAGO, June 23.—Seventy per cent 
of last year’s holders of subscription 
seats for the Civic Opera already have 
renewed their reservations, according to 


word from the treasurer, Ross Behne. 
The department opened earlier than 
usual this year, and while the dead line 
on renewals has not been announced, it 
is expected the next few weeks will see 
the offer closed. 





Bach Choir Visits Hershey 


HERSHEY, PA., June 25.—The Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Fred J. Wolle, gave two invi- 
tation concerts at Hershey Park on the 
afternoon of June 16 and 17. The pro- 
grams comprised excerpts from the ora- 
torios and other works of Bach. The 


soloists were Emily Stokes Hagar, so- 
prano, and Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and 
the accompaniments were played by a 
dozen musicians from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The journey from Bethle- 
hem was made in a special Pullman 
train, and the singers were greeted per- 
sonally by Mr. Hershey, head of the Her- 
shey Chocolate Company, at whose invi- 
tation the Choir participated in the local 
anniversary celebration. 





DETROIT, MicH.—Mrs. Boris L. Gana- 
pol presented the following piano pupils 
in a recital in the Women’s City Club: 
Kurt Teichert, Ethel Goldman, Grace 
Hendrickson, Dorothy Hall, Sara Ev- 
nitzky and Jane Holskin. Arthur White, 
tenor, and Bernard Sturm, violinist, as- 
sisted. Meyer Shapiro, pupil of May 
Leggett-Abel, gave a violin recital in the 
auditorium of the Detroit Institute of 
Art and was assisted by Elwin C. Greer, 
baritone, and Frederic L. Abel, ’cellist, 
and Gertrude MHeinze-Greer, accom- 
panist. 





SAVANNAH, GA.—The pupils of Kathe- 
rine Kennedy, who appeared in an an- 
nual recital, are Sara and Alice 
Pierpont, Billy Hunt, Catherine Hohen- 
stein, Arline Henderson, Nell Fitzgerald 


and Nell Huggins, pianists; Florence 
Chance, Nell Huggins, Mrs. Sweeny, 
Mrs. Pierpont and Victor Limehouse, 





singers.—Mrs. Garry Boyle presented 
the following students in an interesting 
program of songs: Lillian Getty, Anna 
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Beckman, Bettie Mittell, Anna Otto, Mil- 
dred Thorpe, Elizabeth Greene, Marie 
Boyle, Eva Friedman, Edna Kimbrell, 
Zena Smith and Edith Sandiford. Mrs. 
Worth Hanks was accompanist. Leon 
Chassey, violinist, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 


WISCONSIN STAGES 
BIG BAND CONTEST 


Two Rivers Program Attracts 
700 Players from High 
Schools 


By C. O. Skinrood 


Two Rivers, WIs., June 23.—That 
there is a great revival of interest in 
brass bands in Wisconsin High Schools 
was evident in the assembling here of 
700 musicians on June 14 for the annual 
contest. This was the largest number 
attending such a gathering in the his- 
tory of the State. 

Richland Center High School again 
won first place in the Class A contest 
for bands which have been organized 
more than two years. Other winners in 


this class were Elkhorn, second; Madi- 
son, third, and Reedsburg, fourth. 
Among Class A soloists, John Burnan, 
saxophone, won first place, and Arnold 
Walters, cornet, was second. 

In Class B (high school bands which 
have played less than two years) Viro- 
qua took first prize of $75. The prize 
was $100 for Class A. Waupun, Green 
Bay and Oshkosh High School bands 
ranked next in order. Washington High 
School also won a baton as prize for 
presenting the best appearance in re- 
view, and the specialty prize went to 
Frederick Steck, xylophone. 

In the juvenile class, New Holstein 
won first place and Delavan second. 
Some players were as young as seven 
years and the oldest in the tournament 
were twenty. 

The Richland Center prize band has 
forty-three players. It was first sup- 
ported by public subscription and the ex- 
pense was later assumed by the school 
board and city council. This band was 
started in 1917. 

The State Band Association was or- 
ganized in 1920 at Reedsburg with only 
five bands present. W. V. Arnold, Two 
Rivers, is president: Otto Brown w 
Viroqua is vice-president, and B. F. 
Dougherty, Palmyra, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Judges of the contest were H. A. Van- 
dercook, V. J. Grabel and Edgar B. Gor- 
don. 

Mass concerts, solos and parades by 
the 700 players were features of the tour- 
nament. Several thousand persons at- 
tended the three-day contest, June 14 to 
16. Band experts from all parts of the 
country were present. 











CHICAGO, June 23.—Jessie Isabel Chris- 
tian, soprano, sang for the National Con- 
vention of Overseas Women at the Drake 
Hotel recently. She has finished a tour 
of the West, which was to have been 
more extensive but which she had to 
abandon because of floods in the region 
she contemplated visiting. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Mme. Edith Bi- 
deau-Normelli, soprano, has booked sev- 
eral engagements for the forthcoming 
season. Among them are dates at Cha- 
nute, Kan., Pittsburgh, Rock Island, II1., 
and Hanover, N. H. 





CHICAGO, June 16.—Luella Meluis, 
coloratura soprano, appeared recently as 
guest artist of the Sigma Alpha Iota 
sorority in a benefit musical program at 
the Evanston Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
Evanston, III. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Charles Marshall, 
tenor, of the Chicago Civic Opera, left 
this week for the East with his family. 
He will-spend the summer in recreation 
and study. 





CHICAGO, June 16.—Arthur Ranous, 
vocal teacher, presented several of his 
pupils in recital at Lyon and Healy Hall 
recently. 





All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Swift & Company Chorus Again Offe-< 
Prize 
CHICAGO, June 23.—The third annu 
competition in music composition h 


been announced by the Swift & Compa 


Male Chorus. A prize of $100 will 
given for the best setting of the poe y 
“The Sea” by James McLeod: On, 
composers resident in America a 
eligible to compete, the setting must 
choral, for male voices with piano : 


companiment, and the composition mi 
be in the hands of the judges, Dr. Walt 
Keller, Noble Cane and D. A. Clipping«», 
by July 1, 1923. The usual safegua: 
as to identity of the composer are in)- 
posed. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, pianist, will hold the annu:\! 
Bach contest for her pupils on June 3) 


The judges will be Edward Moore, Ma \ 


rice Rosenfeld, Frank Van Dusen an! 
Mme. Cecile de Horvath. 





CHICAGO, June 23.—William Mitche!!, 
tenor, has recently returned from a tour 


which included appearances in Edmuni, 


Guthrie, Alva and Norman, Okla. 
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Handel's Opera, “Rodelinda,” Presented 


at International Festival 1 in Zurich 
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[Continued from page 1] 





est the accuracy of this, you have only 
o blow the dust off some old scores, open 
heir pages and study them carefully. 
Jercitul and final oblivion denies the 
enth-rate to a remote posterity, Lut 
vblivion of another kind, not infrequently 
vertakes works that do not deserve to 
e cast into the outer darkness. By the 
wizard, be he quiet scholar or adven- 
-urer on the vasty deeps of imagination’s 
‘ingdom, is this mist dispelled. And so 
t comes that the pearl once prized, and 
once lost, is treasured on the second 
finding. 

Howe’er this may be, it almost looks as 
hough no less a person than George 
“rederick Handel were to be brought 
more widely than hitherto to the notice 
of the present generation. From time 
to time a re-examination of the classics 
and a reconsideration of our attitude to 
them becomes imperative. We all take 
a great deal for granted here. Handel 
means very largely Handel the oratorio 
writer, if not in fact merely Handel the 
composer of the “Messiah.” It is obvi- 
ous that this knowledge, however ac- 
curate, cannot give a comprehensive idea 
of the man who was well advanced in 
years before he penned an oratorio at 
all. The plea, then, for a wider recog- 
nition of Handel’s merits is a legitimate 
one. Signs point, however, to a definite 
revival of interest in a neglected prov- 
ince. Romain Rolland has, of course, by 
his close study done a good service to 
one of music’s greatest figures. The 
successful production of the opera, 
“Rodelinda,” on the continent should not 
be overlooked. At this year’s Handel 
Festival in London several unfamiliar 
numbers will be performed; while, as 1 
write, a new volume on the composer by 
Mr. Newman Flower is announced. 

“Rodelinda,” produced here tonight, 
gives one a vivid glimpse of the operatic 
Handel and makes one more conscious 
than ever of the fact that he was essen- 
tially a practical man, able to adapt him- 
self to the needs of a situation without 
much trouble. “What do they know of 
England who only England know?” Mr. 
Kipling once asked. Similarly, one 
might ask, “What do they know of Han- 
del, who. only the ‘Messiah’ know?” 
This opera, at any rate, proves that the 
Saxon understood the stage. So far from 
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being monotonous, the work holds one 
throughout, a testimony to its merit con- 
sidering its age and that the wealth and 
glamor of modern orchestration are per- 
toree absent. For those able to project 
themselves into the Handelian period (so 
far as this is possible), the experience 
comes as a delightful surprise. You rec- 
ognize the inexhaustible fertility of the 
man, his Titanic power, and this not- 
withstanding the limits within which he 
had to express himself. There is dignity 
voiced in terms of a relative simplicity, 
allied to a feeling for the theatrical situ- 
ation. 

At first the simple little instrumental 
support seems a trifle scrappy and in- 
adequate. Yet, as the opera proceeds one 
becomes acclimatized to the atmosphere. 
The mounting of “Rodelinda” is more 
than an appeal to lovers of the antique. 
It will appeal to those whose interest in 
dramatic music is keen, those who enjoy 
good music, whatever its day of birth, 
those to whom the numbers from Han- 
del’s operas which are heard in concert 
prove acceptable. 


Like the operas of Mozart, ‘“Rode- 
linda” obviously presents problems of 
technique, for Handel’s style requires 
treatment as careful as that to be ac- 
corded to the Salzburg genius. Tonight’s 
singing was that of artists who had con- 
siderately weighed the difficulties of the 
vocal parts—in other words, of the solo- 
ist-ensemble of the Wurttemberg State 
Theater, from Stuttgart, among the 
members of which are Rhoda von Glehn, 
Lydia’ Kindermann, Heinrich Rehkem- 
per, Karl Nolte, Walter Eckard and Wil- 
helm Fassbinder. Erich Band conducted. 
The version employed had been prepared 
by Dr. Oskar Hagen, who, so far as I 
could judge, had carried out his task 
with discretion. 

This piece, I think, was first produced 
in its modern form at Géttingen some 
little time ago. I am not astonished that 
a production so far off the beaten track 
has enjoyed a vogue. For some time 
past the Handel cult has been largely 
confined to England, where choral bodies 
frequently sing his oratorios. The 
“Rodelinda” experiment may be the pre- 
lude to a Handel renaissance on the con- 
tinent. If so, let us hope the operatic, 
as distinct from the oratorio, composer 
will have his due. 





Arthur Kraft, Tenor, 
Becoming Prominent 
Among Younger Artists 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, was -born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1888. When he was 
still a small child his family removed to 
Chicago where he was treble soloist in 
the choir of St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal 
Church at the age of seven. His teach- 
ers in Chicago were S. Wesley Martin, 
under whose instruction he remained for 
about four years, Dr. C. E. Allum and 
Mr. Marescalchi. Coming to New York, 
Mr. Kraft studied under Arthur Burton 
and Frank LaForge. While in Chicago, 
Mr. Kraft appeared in leading rdéles in 
“Pinafore” and other Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas. He made his concert début 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in November, 
1919, and was heard in concert through- 
out the Middle West during several sea- 


sons. His first New York recital was 
given in the Town Hall in February, 
1921. Mr. Kraft has sung extensively 


in concert and recital and has made a 
noteworthy reputation as an oratorio 
singer. He was engaged for the 1922 
tour of the St. Louis Orchestra. Since 
the spring of last year, Mr. Kraft has 
been soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, and also divides his 
time between concert and recital appear- 
ances and teaching, being associated with 
the LaForge Studios. 





ANDERSON, S. C. 


June 23.—For the past few weeks the 
musical life of Anderson has been great- 
ly stimulated by the work of Francis A. 


Wheeler, a director of community music 
working under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Community Service. Mr. Wheeler 
has led large audiences in community 
singing, and given several addresses on 
the power of music as a factor in draw- 
ing the people closer together. In addi- 


tion to this, he has given an artistic song 
recital, trained the High School choruses 
for commencement, and organized a 
Community Chorus which gave a most 
creditable concert under his leadership. 
MARY HELEN BuRRISS. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

June 23. nce and Enid 

Watkins, sopranos, while visiting Ashe- 
ville for the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
gave a recital for the ex-service men at 
Oteen Hospital. The program comprised 
American songs by Wintter Watts, 
Frank LaForge, Speaks, Woodman and 
others. Miss Torrence was accompanied 
by Evelyn Moore Walker of Asheville, 
and Mrs. Mitchell of Pittsburgh, Pa., ac- 
companied Miss Watkins. The audience 
was warmly epprcmntive. 
N. C. aren pupils of 
Laxton were heard in a 
recent program, assisted by Charles and 
Robert Orr, violin pupils of Mrs. Mac- 
Farland Williams, and by Velma Cline, 
who for eight years was a pupil of Miss 
Laxton, and is now a student at Salem 
College. 








ASHEVILLE, 
Kate Morton 


Western Pioneers’ aaiiememente Shown 
in Walla Walla Pageant 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., June 23.—The 
pageant “How the West Was Won,” 
written by President Penrose of Whit- 
man College, was produced in two recent 
performances. A chorus of 500, led by 
Howard E. Pratt, and an orchestra di- 
rected by Esther Sundquist Bowers, were 
two features of importance in the pre- 
sentation of this pageant. The Walla 
Walla High School Band also assisted. 
The soloists were: Margaret Sellers, 
Wesley Slimmons and Wallace Allen, and 
there was a quartet consisting of Eula 
Hobbs, Emily Shotwell, Louise Smith and 
Elizabeth Jones. Esther Bienfang was 
pianist for the chorus and orchestra. 
This pageant is one of the finest per- 









formances from an artistic and inspiring 
viewpoint that the West has given. It 
commemorates the pioneers of the West, 
using as particular figures those pioneers 
who especially figured in the making of 
Walla Walla Valley’s history. 

ROSE LIEBBERAND. 


VANCOUVER HAMPERED BY 
LACK OF CONCERT-HALL 








Visiting Artists Must Time Recitals for 
Midnight or for Odd Hours Between 
Variety Shows 
VANCOUVER, B. C., June 23.— Many 
concert stars have appeared here during 
the season, and the response of the com- 
paratively limited musical public goes far 
to promise that when the city has a suit- 
able concert auditorium with a large 
enough seating capacity for a greater 
number of seats at lower prices Van- 
couver will hold her own as a music 
center of the Pacific Coast. Until a 
concert auditorium is built local man- 
agers who are enterprising enough to 
engage high-priced artists are pioneer-. 
ing against heavy disadvantages and 
risks through the impossibility of secur- 
ing auditoriums at the regular concert 
hour large enough for any margin after 
covering the artists’ fees and local ex- 

penses. 

Geraldine Farrar, Dame Clara Butt 
and Edward Johnson sang in the only 
available theater at midnight; Toscha 
Seidel played in another after the first 
vaudeville performance; Vladimir Rosing 
made his first appearance in a church, 
no other place being available, and the 
capacity being inadequate for the de- 
mand for seats the local manager se- 
cured from the City Council a special 
permit to hold a return concert on the 
Sunday following with a “sold out house” 
and extra seats on the stage as a re- 
sult. Fritz Kreisler, Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot all appeared in the 
only available theater between the hours 
of 5 and 7 o’clock. But “odd hours” are 
not popular with the public, and in each 
instance, except in the case of Mme. 
Farrar and Dame Clara Butt, the at- 


tendance has been less than at concerts 
at regular hours, while at the midnight 


concerts the audiences are tired before 
the program begins. 

The Minneapolis Symphony brought 
the local concert season to a brilliant 
close on May 26, with afternoon and 
evening concerts at the Arena. Engel- 
bert Roentgen ably conducted in place 
of Henri Verbrugghen, absent through 
illness. The large audience heartily ap- 
plauded the finished work of the orches- 
tra. The main features of the two pro- 
grams were Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The two soloists were Anne Ro- 
selle and Alfred Megerlin. 


MUSIC IN EL PASO JUBILEE 





Mexican Executives Send Bands—Or- 
chestra Makes Début 

Ev Paso, TEx., June 23.—Music played 
a prominent part in El Paso’s Golden 
Jubilee Festival. The President of Mex- 
ico sent the National Band of Mexico 
and the Governor of Guadalajara sent 
the band from Jalisco. These two bands 
were much in demand during their short 
stay here and treated El Paso to a series 
of excellent concerts. 

One of the visitors to the Jubilee from 
Mexico was Cristina Mendez, soprano, 
who sang at many social occasions ana 
also in public recital. The latter was 
given at the Woman’s Club under the 
management of a local Mexican society. 
She sang groups of songs in English, 
Spanish and Italian, adding many addi- 
tional numbers. The audience was the 
most enthusiastic of any this season. 

Dorothy Learmonth arranged a charm- 
ing program for the MacDowell Club on 
June 12 at the Woman’s Club. The main 
number was the début of the Entre Nous 
Orchestra, a group of youthful musi- 
cians who made a creditable showing. 
The soloists were Elmer G. Hoelzle and 
Cristina Mendez. 

The Entre Nous Orchestra gave a con- 
cert for the Babies’ Milk Fund on June 
13 at the Woman’s Club. 

H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The first pub- 
lic concert of the Municipal Band was 
given in Lee Park recently.—Twenty 
pupils of Eva Cleveland’s music classes 
were lately heard in recital. 
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HEN the reviewer is con- 
fronted by compositions 
of members of the 
“Group of Six” or oth- 
ers of the Ultraists it 
becomes necessary to 
pause and take thought lest something 
of moment, hidden behind the unfa- 
miliar curtain of tone, escape un- 
awares. There is danger, too, that 

mere difference and eccentricity should 
be mistaken for genius. In either 
event, however, the probabilities are 
that both reviewer and composer will 
have passed on before their conten- 
tions are affirmed or refuted, because 
there is little, through comparison or 
tradition, by which to judge these 

Revolutionaries. The thing rests, pri- 
marily, on personal taste. And it is a 

difficult matter to judge these modern 

works in the larger forms through the 

“inward ear,” aided lamely by the 
limited fingers. They are at their 
best only when performed in the man- 
ner which the composer had in mind 

when he conceived them. 


* * 2’ 











Milhaud’s Many of the subtleties 
Sonata for and beauties of Darius 
Flute, Oboe, Milhaud’s new Sonata 


Clarinet and for Flute, Oboe, Clari- 
Piano net and Piano (Paris: 

A. Durand et Fils) 
must escape one who attempts to read 
the score. He gets enough, however, to 
convince him that this young French- 
man has done something of unusual 
worth here—something far more inter- 
esting than many of his compositions 
hitherto heard or received in New York. 
It is in four movements, entitled respec- 
tively “Tranquille,” “Joyeux,” “Em- 
porte” and “Douloureux.” It opens in a 
mood of quiet, shimmering delicacy, like 
a landscape that is softened by twilight. 
The instruments move _ independently. 
each following along its horizontal way; 
yet the strange resultant harmonies 
have a sensuous charm that is intrigu- 
ing. There are even snatches of well 
defined melody, not in a familiar idiom, 
to be sure, but recognizable nevertheless; 
the first movement is rich in them. We 
find Mr. Milhaud in many moods in this 
work, and he expresses them with sure- 
ness and facility. A reading of the score 
prompts a desire to hear the Sonata per- 
formed. It is the composition of a musi- 
cian of great talent—perhaps of genius; 


time will tell. 
* * & 


4 New Edition 
of Lalo’s 
Concerto, and 
Other "Cello 


Pieces 


Hard upon the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth 
anniversary of Edou- 
ard Lalo’s birth comes 
a new edition of his 
still fresh and _ inter- 
esting Concerto in D for ’Cello (Paris: 
A. Durant et Fils). The work has been 
revised by L. Fournier and the publish- 


Hie 


ers have done their share in printing it 
well and clothing it in an attractive 
lavender paper cover. This, one ot 
Lalo’s finest compositions, is too well 
known to need comment. Suffice it to 
say that it is worthy of a new edition 
and of many more in the future. Fron. 
the same publishers, and similarly be- 
decked, comes a set of ancient pieces by 
Francois Couperin for ’Cello and Piano, 
resurrected, annotated and revised by 
Charles Bouvet. It consists of four num- 
bers: Prélude, Fuguette, Pompe funébre 
and “La chemise blanche.” They are in- 
teresting old pieces and deserve to be 
heard occasionally, though they do not 
add particularly either to the fame of 
Couperin or the literature of the ’cello. 
> *K * 


Alberto Bachmann, a 
violinist well known in 
New York, now has to 
his credit three con- 
certos for violin with orchestral accom- 
paniment. The third has just been re- 
ceived (Paris: F. Durdilly, Ch. Hayet) 
and it shows Mr. Bachmann as a writer, 
primarily, for the violin. He affords the 
player full opportunity for displaying 
his mastery of the instrument from 
many angles. The cadenzas and much 
of the decoration demand considerable 
technical skill, and there is an abun- 
dance of melodies, on and off the G 
string. Though he writes well for the 
instrument, as would be expected from 
so skillful a performer, Mr. Bachmann’s 
musical thought is of the time of Wie- 
niawski. He writes agreeable melodies 
and uses them with discretion, but it all 
has the flavor of yesterday. 

* ok * 

“The Realm of Dolls” 
is the title of a suite of 
three little pieces for 
flutes by Quinto E. Maganini (Carl 
Fischer). It is published in two parts. 
The first is the “Patrol of the Wooden 
Indians,” which purports to be “a bur- 
lesque on a military band a la Sousa” 
playing an Indian march patrol. The 
second part contains “The Nigger Doll’s 
Lullaby,” in which there is “a quartet 
of little girls singing a Negro spiritual 
accompanied by another little girl play- 
ing the harp who occasionally plays 
wrong chords and comes in at unexpect- 
ed places,” and “Jumping Jack Gets 
Frisky,” an “operatic burlesque.” 

x * ® 

A group of songs by 
John H. Densmore was 
reviewed in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago. 
Two more have recently come to hand. 
They are entitled “The Voice and the 
Flute” and “If God Left Only You” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). In the first of these 
Mr. Densmore has written a pretentious 
aria for coloratura soprano and flute. 
It is more than a flute obbligato that he 
has supplied. Vocalist and instrumen- 
talist divide the honors pretty evenly. 
The singer who attempts to do justice to 
this aria must possess a technical equip- 
ment that is out of the ordinary: velocity 
in legato and staccato, a good trill and, 
to do it full justice, a high E Flat for 


Alberto Bach- 
mann’s New 
Violin Concerto 


Two Pieces for 
Flute Ensemble 


Two Settings 
by John H. 


Densmore 
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the last note. It is a fine display piece 
anda good music as well. “If God Left 
Only You” is even better in its way—but 
its way is along the path of “heart in- 
terest.” Mr. Densmore should enjoy siz- 
avle royalty returns from this number, 
It has a “try-this-over- on-your-piano” 
appeal that is unmistakable, but the 
composer has done it in his own particu- 
lar manner and made it both attractive 
and interesting. There are keys for high 
and low voices. 

* * * 

Arthur Traves Gran- 
ville has added two 
more numbers to his 
list of piano compositions with a Nov- 
elette entitled “Lilacs” and a Waltz, 
“Springtime” (Oliver Ditson Co.). They 
are third grade pieces written in conven- 
tional manner, but with a show of tune- 
fulness that should make them popular. 
Pupils, certainly, will find in them music 
that will appeal. The waltz is the better 
of the two, as it is not quite so every- 
day-like in idea. 

* * * 

Conductors of choruses 
will find a number of 
interesting c om p o- 
sitions among the recent part-songs for 
male, female and mixed choirs. The 
most ambitious of these is Philip James’ 
“A Song of the Future” for double cho- 
rus in eleven parts. Like most of Mr. 
James’ works of this kind, it is not 2asy 
to sing and demands much intelligent 
and careful study to do it as it should 
be done. The idiom is of modern ten- 
dency and, while it is not difficult to 
understand, the voice leading is rig 3 
The words are by Sidney Lanier (H. 
Gray Co.). 

Gustave Ferrari’s “In the Great Hall,” 
a five-part mixed chorus, is dedicated to 
Herbert Fricker and his fine body of 
singers from Toronto, the Mendelssohn 
Choir. It is worthy of its dedication, im- 
pressive and excellently written. Daniel 
Protheroe’s “A Nocturne” and “De 
Sandman,” both for women’s chorus, are 
full of melody. The last is in Negro 
dialect (G. Schirmer). 

Philip Greely has made an effective 
arrangement of William Dichmont’s 
charming little song, “Such a Li’l’ Fel- 
low.” It is in four parts for women’s 
chorus. For men’s voices there are “In 
Nicotina,” by T. Frederick H. Candlyn, 
and “Much Ado About Nothing,” by 
Eliot H. Robinson. the latter a humorous 
number. For school choruses there are 
“Remembrance,” a Spanish air arranged 
by Francis M. Findlay, and George B. 
Nevii.’s “Song of the Armorer” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). 

Edward Ballantine’s “The House 
Among the Trees” is an impressive, wel] 
written work for four-part male chorus. 
dedicated to Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
conductor of the Harvard Glee Club. 
Persis Cox has done the music for an 
Old Warwickshire “Song of the Hunt” 
in three parts for women’s voices and in 
an attractive manner (EF. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.). 

Elinor Remick Warren’s “Fairy Hills 
of Dream” for women’s voices, with so- 
prano solo, has the melodic freshness 
that is a characteristic of Miss Warren’s 
writing. The poem is by Joyce Kilmer. 
“Sanctuary,” by Frank La Forge, is for 
mixed voices, with contralto and tenor 
sclos, and should prove popular. It is 
dedicated to Frances Alda (Harold 
Flammer). 

“When Father Rode the Goat,” by 
Charles P. Scott, is, as the title suggests, 
a humorous part-song. It is for male 
chorus. “Envy,” by Earl C. Hammond, 
trio for women, with words by Louis 
Untermeyer, flows nicely in voice parts 
and accompaniment. “The Fly,” by 
Havergal Brian, a unison song, is simple 
to sing but tricky to play (Arthur P. 
Schmidt). 

H. F. McCall has made a good ar- 
rangement of the old favorite, “The 
Vicar of Bray,” for men’s voices, dedi- 
cating it to the University Glee Club of 
Providence (The Boston Music Co.). 

“A Shepherd’s Song.” tv Joseph A. 
Michel, is a setting of Marlowe’s words 
for a mixed chorus, designed especially 
for school use. Also for mixed chorus is 
William G. Hammond’s “Waiting for the 
May” (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 

J. Lawrence Erb’s Serenade for wom- 
en’s voices, a trio, is effective and easy. 
(Schroeder & Gunther). 

Frederick Stanley Smith has done very 
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Piano Numbers 


A Budget of 
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well with his setting of James Whitcom 
Riley's “June,” for male chorus. Ded 
cated to and written for Ralph Kind: 
and the Orpheus Club of ilminzgto 
Del. (The Heidelberg Press). 

“Flower Chorus in Spring,” by Elin: 
Remick Warren, is dedicated to the L: 
Angeles Women’s Lyric Club. It po 
sesses the spirit and breeziness of th 
composer’s work (The John Church Co. 

“Rose, Wonderful Rose,” by Ma 
Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge; 
a tuneful quartet with incidental soi 
“Four and Twenty Snowflakes,” by Wi 
liam Stickles, is arranged by Ira B. Wi 
son for two-part school chorus, and “Tr 
May Bell,” by Edwin Vaile McIntyre, 
for three-part women’s chorus (Th 
Willis Music Co.). 

Richard Kountz’s “Hymn to Spring,” 
for male chorus, is dedicated to the Sing- 
ers’ Club of Cleveland, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, conductor.‘ An attractive num- 
ber, well written (Theodore Presser). 

A. Mary R. Dobson’s “A Garland of 
Song,” graded two-part songs, six of 
them in one volume, has many simpl 
and effective melodies (London: Win 
throp Rogers, Ltd.). 

“Motherland of Ours,” a _ patrioti 
song by Percy Elliott, and “On the 
Banks of Allan Water,” by Ernest New 
ton, are for male chorus. The latter is 
an arrangement and the same composer 





has arranged “Annie Laurie” for male 
chorus (London: W. Paxton & Co., 
Ltd.). 

Mme. 
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BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


June 23.—In the annual concert of the 
Treble Clef Club of the State Normal 
College, in the College Auditorium, the 
pr consisted of part songs given 
by the Glee Club, numbers by the College 
String Quartet and vocal and instrumen- 
tal music by students of the Music De- 
partment.—The chief musical event of 
<canaiaaaement week at the Normal Col- 
lege was the joint recital given by the 
College Male Quartet and Kathryn Fast, 
soprano, a pupil in the music depart- 
ment. The following program was pre- 
sented: Miss Fast sang “On Mighty 
Pens” aud several ballads, and the Quar- 
tet was heard in music by Nevin, Dix, 
Dickinson, Dudley Buck and other com- 
posers. 





GRANVILLE, OHIO 


June 25.—A feature of the seventeenth 
annual festival at Granville, given dur- 
ing the commencement season of Denison 
University, was an open-air performance 
of Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form on 
the south plaza of the University, with 
the following soloists: Mme. Kaufmann- 
Brown, Nina Shepard, Reba Jury, Ralph 
Soule, Alfred Blackman and Charles 
Mareau. The Denison Orchestra, aug- 
mented by musicians from Columbus, as- 
sisted in the performance. Karl Esch- 
man conducted. The new Swasey Chapel, 
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Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 


Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 
Director Carnegie Hall 








Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 


132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 








Conal O’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
"Phone 5880 Schuyler 
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BERTRAND —- BROWN 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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costing $350,000, is nearly completed. A 
repetition of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is 
planned for the eighteenth festival in 
May, 1924, in the auditorium of the new 
chapel. A large organ and a set of bells 
in the tower are also the gift of Dr. 
Swasey. A performance of an early 
opera by Mozart, “Bastien and Basti- 
enne,” was given in Recital Hall by 
marionettes. The puppeteers were J. 
Scott Wilson, Turpin Bannister and Wil- 
liam Stuart. The singers were Mary 
Reckard Fitch and R. Edgar Veith of 
the Conservatory faculty. The libretto 
was translated for the performance by 
Mr. Eschman, who was general director 
of the festival. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


June 23.—For its ninth annual per- 
formance of opera the High School chose 
“The Geisha,” which was given by the 
department of music under the baton of 
Harry Quayle, with Pauline Harris as 
accompanist, on two evenings recently. 
The work was admirably sung and the 
acting was commendable. An orchestra 
of twelve members gave valuable assist- 
ance. Mrs. W. FREDERIC JACKSON. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


June 23.—The festivities surrounding 
the graduation exercises of Drake Uni- 
versity and the Des Moines University 
attracted a large number of people to 
the city. The following were chosen 
trom the graduating class of the Drake 
Conservatory to give a special concert 
in the University Church: Helen Bir- 
mingham, Lucile Cochrane and Winifred 
Garris, pianists; Martha Austin and 
Eloise Shearer, sopranos, and Lyla 
Hamm and Alfrieda Aldrich, contraltos. 
Under the leadership of Dean Carr, an 
excellent presentation of Gounod’s “Re 
demption” was given at Des Moines Uni- 
versity, with Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
Eugene Dressler and Herlert Gould as 
soloists and Henrietta Emmons-Isaacs as 
accompanist. HOLMES COWPER. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 

June 23.—Mario Chamlee, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared 
at the Strand Theater in the last of the 
four concerts given by the Women’s 
Music Club and was enthusiastically 
greeted. He was ably assisted by Conal 
O’C. Quirke as accompanist.—Another 
attractive musical event was the recent 
presentation of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
by the Women’s Music Club Festival 
Chorus. The oratorio was ably con- 
ducted by Lydia I. Hinkle, head of the 
University public school music depart- 
ment. The soloists were Mrs. J. W. 
Madden, soprano; Mrs. Nathaniel Bar- 
nard, contralto; Robert Helman, tenor, 
and Clyde Beckett, bass, each of whom 
displayed much artistic ability. A duet 
sung by Philip Davies and T. B. Williams 
was worthy of mention, and the work of 
the accompanists, Catherine Moore and 
Frances Sanders, was excellent. 

MARY B. PRICE. 


Four Music Awards Made to Bangor 


High School Students 


BANGOR, ME., June 23.—The gradu- 
ation exercises of the Bangor High 
School in the Auditorium on June 16 
were marked by the first awarding of 
four prizes for accomplishment in music. 
These prizes were donated by Bangor or- 
ganizations and individuals to encourage 
interest in music among the High Schoo! 
students of the city, and were awarded 
as follows: Schumann Club prize, $10, 
to the girl of the graduating class who 
has displayed the greatest vocal ability; 
Doris M. Hasey. with honorable mention 
to Thelma C. Godsoe and Anna L. Tor- 
rens. The Rotary Club prize, $10, to the 
boy of the graduating class who has dis- 
played the greatest vocal ability, was 
divided between Sumner H. Fifield and 
Archie E. Kamenkovitz. Otis Skinner 
prize, $24, to the members of a double 
quartet of the graduating class: Natalie 
E. Tefft, Mary L. Thompkins, Helen M. 
Burns, Donald S. Downs, Sumner H. 
Fifield, Gleason A. Rand, and Theodore 
R. Rideout. Prize of $12 to the girls’ 
quartet of the graduating class: Doris 
M. Hasey, Thelma C. Godsoe, Eleanor B. 
3uck, and Rebecca R. Borger. These 
contests were held in the High School 
auditorium on June 11, before Mrs. 
Henry F. Drummond, Mrs. George F. 
Eaton, Ellen M. Petterson, Caroline 
Wing, and A. Stanley Cayting as judges. 





Lima Etude Music Study Club Will 
Mark Twenty- fifth Year Next Season 
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Members of the Etude Music Study Club of Lima, Photographed on Their Annual Outing 


at Fort Amanda, Ohio. Inset 


LIMA, OHIO, June 23.—Twenty-five 
. . . . ° 

years of activity in the interest of 
music will have been rounded out by the 
Etude Music Study Club in 1924, and a 
program of special anniversary events is 
being planned for its next year’s sched- 
ule. The club was organized in 1899, 
and has been noted during a quarter of 
a century for its sincerity and adherence 
to correct principles of musical art. 

Its memoership includes’ thirty-one 
professional musicians, each of whom is 
active in local musical events. The club 
is the oldest music study organization in 
Lima, and one of those earliest founded 
in Ohio. The contemporary happenings 
in music are eagerly followed by the 
members of the club, twenty-seven of the 
members of which are _ subscribers to 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 

The vnresident of the organization is 
Irene Harruff Klinger, who is now ful- 
filling her second term as chief presiding 
officer. Mrs. Klinger holds all degrees 
awarded by the American Conservatory. 
She was a well-known concert singer be- 
fore her marriage, and was for several 
years a member of the Sybil Sammis 
Singers. 

A feature of the year’s program of the 
club is the annual outing, held in May 
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Irene Harruff Klinger, President of the Club 


at historic Fort Amanda in this State, 
always an event of interest. The latest 
excursion of the members was highly 
successful. The group was photographed 
on this occasion by Pauline Wemmer 
Gooding, local soprano and leading mem- 
ber of the organization. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 


ry . | 
DANVILLE, ILL. 


June 23.—The last concert of the sea- 
son given by the Danville Choral Society, 
under the leadership of G. Magnus 
Schutz of Chicago, was artistically suc- 
cessful, and the audience was apprecia- 
tive, if not large. The Society made a 
real contribution to the musical educa- 
tion of the city in the interpretation of 
“Olaf Trygvasson” and “Fair Ellen.” 
The soloists were Elsa Kressmann, so- 
prano; Edith Richelsen Brown, contralto, 
and Howard E. Preston, baritone, and 


Ruth C. Guy and Donald D. Swisher 
were the accompanists. 
VERA K. DOWKER. 


Albert Spalding, ‘Wielieist, has been 
engaged for a series of appearances in 
Holland at the conclusion of his Ameri- 
can season next spring, as the result 
of his recent successful tour of that 
country. 














LOUIS 


SIMMIONS 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces Summer Classes in Southampton, L. I 
In New York Mondays and Tuesdays at His Studio 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 




















Vocal Art-Science Studio «sint si dcievesin 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


126 — 37th St., New York 
Lexington Ave 


"Phone Murrey Httl 001 








MASTER 


312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—-Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


New York City 








HILDA 
GRACE 


GELLING 


VOCAL STUDIO 
128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 





Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 








ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1923. 
Eastern Engagements en route, 


and March, 1924. 
Address: 45% Cumberland 


Soprano 

Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 
and in October, 1923, 
Avenue, Portland, 


and April and May, 1924. 
Maine. 











TORRIANI 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Elimimatien of Muscular Interference 


“tudios: 801-2 Carnegie Hall New York 


INVESTIGATE! 
Mrele 1850 








GIULIO CRIMI: 


Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 
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“One of those tenors whom Verdi must have loved.” 
Detroit Free Press. 


Exclusive Concert Direction 


E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Knabe Piano) 
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BLUFFTON, OHIO.—The Temple Fes- 
tival Singers appeared in a recent reci- 


tal. Recitals were also given by Edna 
Iutzi, Dorothy Landis of Allentown, Pa., 
and Nellie Shuller of McComb. 


* * o* 


RICHMOND, IND.—George Stump, head 
of the Music School of Earlham College, 
with Marie Kettering of the piano 
department, presented pupils in recital 
in Lindley Hall, Earlham. 

RICHMOND, IND.—Eunica Tracey Cain 
of Tulsa, Okla., pianist, and a pupil of 
Laura Gaston of Richmond, was guest 
at an informal recital given by Miss 
Gaston on Mrs. Cain’s recent visit to 
Richmond on her way to France, where 
she will attend the Fontainebleau School 
for several months. 

- ' #6 

MORGANTOWN, W. VaA.—Mary Wil- 
liams, contralto, won the West Virginia 
contest for young professional musicians 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., and later gained 
first place in the district contest in Wash- 
ington. D. C., received her entire training 
from Louis Black, director of the West 
Virginia University School of Music. 

» * a ok 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The following 
teachers have presented pupils in the 
closing recitals of the year: Miss Davis, 
Miss Dealing, Miss Robinson, Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers and the Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Heart Conservatory. Miss Davis 
was assisted in her program by Mrs. S. 
Wardwell, ’cellist, and Miss Robinson 
by Andrew Goettel, violinist. 

BS * * 

TRENTON, N. J.—The piano pupils of 
Charles Wesley Pette gave an interest- 
ing recital in the Contemporary Club 
Auditorium, and were assisted by James 
A. Newell, baritone. Charles Murphy 
played a Chopin Polonaise, Gwendolin 
Phillips. a Chopin Nocturne, and many 
other effective numbers were given. The 
piano and vocal pupils of Jennie R. Hat- 
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Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
137 West 86th St., New York 
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Studio: 





PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
SUMMER ADDRESS—6152 Kimball Ave. 
Chicago, lll. 





Julia Allen 
Exponent of 


LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The _ American | Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Bebr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


SINGING 
Circle 1350 














Eugene Bernstein 

Teacher of Piano 
22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William Ss. I Brady 
TEAC an’ f OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 
May |} Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 








Studio: 











Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
English 
1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 




















ton were heard in an attractive recital 
at her studio. 
* ae OK 

OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—To insure 
funds to go to Chicago to compete in 
the national contest among high school 
and military school bands, the Oklahoma 
City High School Band led by Venoy 
Morgan, gave a series of entertainments 
at the Orpheum Theater. These included 
band concerts, a musical comedy pro- 
duced exclusively by high school talent, 
and a farce comedy. 

x * ® 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. T. S. Lovette 
presented the graduating pupils of the 
Lovette School of Music in recital at the 
Washington Club. Iva Bethel, pianist, 
pupil of Louis Potter, appeared in a re- 
cent recital, and was assisted by Grace 
Washburn, coloratura soprano, a pupil 
of Paul Bleyden. Claude Robeson’s 
pupils gave an organ recital at the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
assisted by Ruth Peter, soprano. 


» ws 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Younger pupils 01 
Gertrude Miller were heard in a recital 
at her home. Those taking part were 
Linda Marcus, Jane Marcus, Barbara 
Geertz, Edith Tappen, Clara Falconer, 
Elizabeth Falconer, Janet Edwards, 
Helen Moyer, Lois Moyer and Ruth 
Moyer. The program ranged from Bach 
to Cyril Scott. After the recital Miss 
Miller gave a short program of modern 


music by Grieg, Debussy, Griffes and 
Grainger. 

* * * 
OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA—A  Mac- 


Dowell program was presented by pupils 
of Hyla Florence Long lately, and mis- 


cellaneous programs were given by 
pupils of Hattie Johnson, Mrs. Cecil 
Smith, and Bertha C. Brann. Pupils of 


the following teachers were also heard in 
recent recitals: Clark Snell, Mrs. Cecil 
Smith, Josephine Wissman, Mrs. Mary 
Olivia Caylor, Mrs. Cecil A. Smith, 


MUSICIANS’ 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 





Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Ete. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 


New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 


(1436 





| Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 





VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 





Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 

815 Carnegie Hall Circle 





0764 


Cc oach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco Violinist-Teacher 
From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 
181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Studio: 











Studios: 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. _ Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 


| Earle Laros 


| Morton B. Knafel 





Martha Gilmer, and David Unruh of the 
Oklahoma City College. 
* * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Bess Harpole, pupil! 
of Edgar Sherwood, appeared lately in 
a piano recital, assisted by Orlando 
Keirle, baritone, pupil of Evelyn Kellogg. 
Mr. Sherwood also presented eleven of 
his younger pupils in another recital. 
Pearl Hutton Shroder’s vocal pupils gave 
a recital in Science Hall, Spokane Uni- 
versity, and Margaret Grove, Isabel Mel- 
drum, Letha Hansum, Muriel Stussy, 
Floy Cowan and Merle Boyd, pupils of 
Mrs. O. E. Bittinger, were heard in a 


piano recital. 
* * * 


Minnie Clark 
Hattie Echer, Lois Wilson, Vilma Sund- 
borg, Albert Benson, Frank Gottschalk 
and Hildus Lindgren, members of the 
faculty of the Bellingham School of 
Music, brought forward many pupils in 
recent recitals. Miriam Best, Ethel 
Gardner, Edith Strange and Alyhea 
Horst presented pupils at the Aftermath 
Clubhouse in piano recitals. Pupils of 
John Roy Williams, including the orches- 
tra of sixty pieces, appeared in a concert 
at the Normal School Auditorium. 
OK ok * 


LIMA, OHIO.—Millie Sontag Urfer pre- 
sented her pupil, Violet Lewis, soprano, 
in a recital assisted by Lenore K. Siferd 
and Donna Shappell, pianists, at the 
Central Church of Christ. Six advanced 
pupils of Mrs. Harry MacDonald gave 
a recent recital. They were Alice Ross- 
field, Mary Austin, Mary Bush, Ruth 
Wiesenthal, Aletha Ludwig and Eliza- 
beth Brice-Wilson. Mrs. MacDonald 
also presented a group of about forty 
students in recital. Another recital was 
given by a number of talented vocal 
pupils of Mrs. Urfer. 

At * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Members of the 
faculty and orchestra of the Washington 
College of Music gave a concert at the 





Central High School Auditorium, the 
soloists being Clara Young-Brown, so- 
prano; Margaret Carter, violinist; Wel- 


don Carter, pianist, and George H. 
Miller, baritone. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by the president of the college, 
C. E. Christiani. An interesting feature 


of the graduating exercises of the’ 
Martha Washington Seminary, was the 
playing of three of the teachers: Eliza- 


beth Winston. pianist; Helen Gerrer, 
violinist, and Kathryn Riggs, harpist. 


DIRECTORY 


Teacher of Singing’ | Carmen Reuben 


Sergei Klibansky 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, | | ~ 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: : Schuyler_ 6290 he 





“Pianist with a message’”’ 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 





Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., 
___ Telephone Columbus 


SINGING—COACHING 
New York 
1405 
Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler _ 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF 





SINGING 


| Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


| Philipp Mittell 


Teacher of singing in all its branches | 


140 West 57th Street 
Circle 3053 


The Beaufort, 
Telephone, 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
1013, New York. _ Circle 1350 


Carnegie Hall, 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: ¢ Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





VIOL INIST 


Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. a a ‘Phone Circle 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture 
166 West 58th St. 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 7Sth Street 


1505 


ee 
New York City 


For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 
| Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’ 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 


Phone ie Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin Soprano 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant |274 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—Kathryn  Shoe- 
maker, contralto, pupil of Pearl Hutton 
Shroder, appeared recently in recital a: 
Spokane University, assisted by Arlin 
Harve Walker, mezzo-soprano; Dak 
Humbert, baritone, and Merle Jeann 
Boyd, accompanist. Ruth Coates, Elva 
Dae, Richard Horn, Mayo Sorenson, Ray 
Salisbury, Catherine Robinson, Bernic: 
Carr, Dorothy Robinson, Hubert Soren 
son, Glenn Starr, Harold Wick and Joh: 
Hartman, pupils of Ferdinand Sorenson 
’cellist, were heard in a recital at Sher 
man-Clay’s. Vocal pupils of Mrs 
Charles Freese gave a recent recital ai 
Sherman-Clay’s. 


* * * 


SAVANNAH, GA.—The annual recita 
by vocal pupils of Mrs. J. J. Gaudry wa 
given by Helen Ramsay, Lucile Wilbu 
Katherine Smith, Kathleen McAlpin 
Julia Bourne, Carol Minis, Mrs. Walli: 
and Graham Higgins. Stuart West 
baritone, a former pupil of Mrs. Gaudry 
has just returned from a season’s stud) 
in the Cornell Studio, New York, and as 
ssisted in the program. Mrs. J. J. Bou- 
han was accompanist. Mrs. M. E 
Card’s piano pupils were heard in two 
recitals, the first given by the younge) 
students, the second by advanced pupils. 
Among those prominent were Clara 
Malum, Harriet Kennerly, Mary Beth 
Griner, Elizabeth Goodson, Mary Barry, 
Mary Mylatt and Adele May. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.— At the Cadman 
Musical Clubs’ last meeting a program 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. E. Maldwyn 
Evans, baritone and soprano; Harold 
Taylor, ’cellist, and Frank Sanders and 
E. Trayle, pianists. Rose Coursen 
Reed’s annual presentation of vocal stu- 
dents took place at the city auditorium 
before a capacity audience. A women’s 
chorus assisted the seven soloists, Mrs. 
L. E. Cable, Gertrude Porter, Mildred 


Anderson Hult, Lola Kernan, Rose 
Friedle Giannelli, Mrs. Ray M. Lans- 
worth and Marguerite Carney. Edgar 


E. Coursen and Florence Jackson You- 
ney were accompanists and H. G. Knight 
played flute obbligatos. Recitals were 
given lately by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 


George Hotchkiss Street, Emil Enna, 
Mabel Ryder Williams, Jessie Servis, 
Georgia Rich, Lillian Jeffreys Petri, 


Edith Woodcock, Susie Fennel Pipes and 
the combined instructors of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory. 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: _140 East 37th St. _Vanderbilt 0416 
Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House, New York 

2184 Bathgate Ave., _New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and | Fri. (other days | by appointment) 


William § Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 


Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 


Studio: 
Residence: 





; Keystone Cottage, _Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carl Venth 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as form- 


late Richard Epstein. 
and Von Mickwitz. 
Fort Worth, Tex 


ulated by the 
Pupil of Epstein 
Texas Woman's ¢ Coleg re 


Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 

9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Studio: 


Dorsey Whittington 


American Pianist 


Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 
— Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola. Zan (Prague Opera) 


Lyrie-C oloratura | 


William Reddick COMPOSER PIANIST | 


Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 


Fame ve Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
__Phone—Endicott 2779 


Director Zuro Grand 
Josiah Zuro Opera Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City: Phone Circle 0100 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
CLOSES ITS SEASON 


Local Soloists Assist Engberg 
Orchestra—Many Recitals 
on City’s Calendar 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, June 23.—The Seattle Civic 
Symphony, conducted by Mme. Daven- 
port Engberg, closed its season with two 
Washington soloists on its program: 
Lois Cassil of Walla Walla, pianist, and 
Evangeline Cook of Seattle, soprano. 
Miss Cassil proved herself a pianist of 
notable attainments by her performance 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, and in her encore she gave fur- 
ther evidence of technical skill. Miss 
Cook sang with charm a group of songs 


by Katherine Glen, a Seattle composer. 
Arville Belstad was her accompanist. 
The orchestra played the Sibelius “Valse 
Triste,” Schumann’s “Traumerei,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt’s “The Erl King” and the 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, with 
fine spirit. 

La Bohéme Club concluded the season 
with an evening concert on June 6, with 
Dr. H. C. Carothers, baritone, assisting 
the following members of the club, who 
were heard in solo numbers: Lucile 
Nutley, pianist; Winifred Bateman, vio- 
linist ; Margaret Search, contralto, and 
Mrs. Guy Wren, soprano. The choral 
section, under the baton of Mrs. Harry 
Cone, sang several groups. The accom- 
panists were Lulu Shepard Johnson, 
Helen Wilkins Barwick and Eleanor 
Hilton. 

The Seattle Music Study Club gave in 
concert form the opera “Maritana” as a 
benefit program. The soloists were Mrs. 
H. C. Simpkin, Ruth Prior and Mrs. F. 
A. Reid. 

Ronald Hooper, in his piano recital, 
was assisted by two other young Seattle 
musicians, Marshall Sohl, tenor, and 
Walter Sundsten, violinist. The three 
young artists made an excellent impres- 
sion. 

The piano recital of Paul McCoole was 
a fresh demonstration of this young 
man’s artistic gifts. Bach, Schumann, 
Griffes, Debussy, Ferrari, Laurens and 
Chopin - supplied the material for his 
program. 

Arnold Krauss gave a capital violin 
recital on June 4, assisted by Irene 
Hampton-Thrane, pianist. 

A sterling program was given on June 
5 by Arville Belstad, pianist, assisted by 
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Albany Ritchie, violinist; Mary Hum- 
phrey King, soprano, and George Kirch- 
ner, ’cellist. 

The Amphion Society of Seattle cap- 
tured the shield prize for male chorus 
singing at the British Columbia Musical 
Festival, Vancouver, B. C., on May 30 in 
competition with four male voice choirs. 
Graham Morgan was conductor. 





Los Angeles Philharmonic Plays Work 
by Santa Ana Composer 


SANTA ANA, CAL., June 23.—The per- 
formance of “In the Land of the Mis- 


sions,” an orchestral composition by S. J. 
Mustol of this city, was conducted by the 
composer at a recent concert given here 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic. The 
piece had been given several rehearsals 
by the organization, and Mr. Mustol was 
recalled a number of times after the fine 
presentation given the overture. Walter 
Henry Rothwell led his players in the 
other numbers of a fine program which 
included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite and the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to “The Del- 
uge” was played as a violin solo by 
Sylvain Noack, and Ilya Bronson, ’cellist, 
was heard in the Invocation from Masse- 
net’s “Les Erinnyes.” The concert was 
attended by an enthusiastic capacity 
audience. Mr. Rothwell was a guest of 
honor at a reception given after the con- 
cert at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. Gustlin. 


SHINER, TEX. 


June 23.—The Yoakum Choral Club of 
Yoakum, conducted by David Griffin of 
San Antonio, recently appeared in con- 
cert at Shiner for the benefit of the 
American Legion. Solos were sung by 
Mrs. G. F. Walters, Elizabeth Shall and 
Jessie Guffey, sopranos, and E. E. Harris, 
bass. Arthur Sullivan’s “On Shore and 
Sea” was given with the following solo- 
ists: Mrs. E. E. Harris, Mrs. Henry 
Paulus and Annie Laurie Corry, so- 
pranos; E. H. Niemeyer, tenor; Rev. G. 
B. Strickler, baritone, and Rev. Homer 
McCarty, bass. Others participating 
were Mrs. E. A. Palmer, Madeline Shin- 
dler, Mrs. E. C. Koerth, Julia Zirzacks, 
Mrs. Roger Ledbetter, Tressa Ledbetter, 
Ruby McCarty, Mrs. Walter Rowan, Mrs. 
J. E. Sills and Mrs. Walter Shropshire, 
accompanist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 








PARIS, TEX. 

June 23.—Lois Mayer, mezzo-soprano, 
who has been a pupil of Emory J. Shaw 
and later of Oscar Saenger in New York, 
was warmly applauded in an attractive 
recital recently at the High School audi- 
torium. Landon Ronald’s “Cycle of 
Life,” a Schumann group, numbers by 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Leroux, 
Vanderpool, Charles E. Horn and A. 
Walter Kramer and a French folk-song 
made up the program, in which Miss 
Mayer was assisted by Ida Mae Irwin at 
the piano. The singer was enthusiasti- 
cally recalled and had to sing encore- 
pieces. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


June 23.—Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne 
was presented in a folk-lore recital on 
May 31 at Lakewood Country Club by 
the Wednesday Morning Choral Club, of 
which she is director. Her program 


included songs of the Kentucky and 
Georgia mountaineers. There was a 
capacity audience. A quartet of club 
members, Mrs. Toni B. Sandefur, Mrs. 
Nellie K. Gaston, Mrs. Ellis S. Province 
and Mrs. Mary M. McElree, assisted. 
Mrs. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





CUERO, TEX. 

June 23.—David Griffin of San An- 
tonio, conductor of the Cuero Chora! 
Club, closed the season’s activities with 
a recent concert. The chorus was as- 
sisted by Bertram Simon of San Antonio, 
violinist; Mrs. Alfred Frobese and Ber- 
tha Reuss, sopranos; Delka Dietze, 
mezzo-soprano; Pauline Reuss, contraltu, 
and Norma Owen Griffin, accompanist. 
Mr. Griffin has opened his annual sum- 
mer master singing class at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, at Austin. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





CHICKASHA, “OKLA.—The Norfleet 
Trio was heartily applauded in a concert 
at the Oklahoma College for Women at 
Chickasha, Okla., under the auspices of 
the local MacDowell Club. 


Civic Music and Art Association Is 
Outgrowth of Los Angeles Music Week 





By ALEXANDER STEWART 
Pacific Coast Music Organizer for Community Service 
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Los Angeles, Cal., June 23, 1923. 
HEN Ben F. Pearson accepted the 
chairmanship of the Los Angeles 
1923 Music Week, he emphasized the fact 
that he would be glad to lead the move- 
ment if some permanent values should 
result from the plans. It was therefore 
decided at the first committee meeting 


that one of the objectives of the celebra- 
tion should be “the crystallizing of puplic 
sentiment for the erection of a Temple 
of Music and Art and Municipal Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles.” Just before the 
Music Week opened, the committee re- 
solved that Mr. Pearson be made the 
chairman of a_ special committee for 
carrying out that plan. One of the les- 
sons learned, however, from the 1923 
Music Week was that this objective and 
others akin to it might be reached more 
effectively if the matter were in the 
hands, not of a mere committee, but of a 
permanent organization. 

In order to bring this matter of a per- 
manent organization before the Music 
Week committees, the chairman called 
together some of those actively connected 
with. the event to discuss such plans. 
This group meeting decided to recom- 
mend to the Music Week Committee a 
plan of organization for the permanent 
association. That plan was adopted at 
the general meeting. 

The name of the organization is to be 
Civic Musie and Art Association of Los 
Angeles. It is to cooperate with the 
Playground Department of the city of 
Los Angeles and the national organiza- 
tions of Community Service, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America and all local organizations in- 
terested in the objectives of the Associ- 
ation. 

Among the broader purposes of the 
Association are the promotion of the 
highest ideals of citizenship and patri- 
otism and the promotion of music in 
southern California from a community 
standpoint. 

It is the purpose of the Association 
whenever possible to cooperate with and 
help existing musical and other organi- 
zations doing special musical work and 
to avoid conflict with their plans. 

The affairs of the organization are to 
be directed by an executive committee of 
twenty-five and an administration com- 
mittee consisting of six members of the 
larger group. The president is also to 
appoint an advisory committee of repre- 
sentative citizens. 


To Secure Municipal Auditorium 


Among the special activities and ob- 
jectives of the Association are: To assist 
in focusing public sentiment toward the 
securing of a municipal auditorium for 
Los Angeles; active cooperation with 
the Recreation and Park departments of 
the city in their plans for the develop- 
ment of musical programs in the parks 
and recreation centers throughout the 
city; promotion of Music Week in Los 


Angeles as an annual event, and with 
the additional feature of a festival of 
music and flowers, in which choruses 
trom nearby towns and cities will par- 
ticipate in a choral competition and 
massed choir program. 

Other objects are to assist the foreign- 
born groups of the community in giving 
expression to their national music and 
assisting them with their programs; or- 
ganization of community singing and 
choral groups in various neighborhoods 
and school centers of the city and par- 
ticipation of these groups in the annual 
music festival; to assist in focusing pub- 
lic sentiment toward the need for and 
support of a municipal band for Los 
Angeles. Music in hospitals and chari- 
table institutions and the appointing of 
a special committee to further interest in 
American composers are also part of the 
general program. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

June 23.—The Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs recently arranged a fare- 
well concert for the Utah winners in the 
State contest at the Congregational 
Church. Ellen Neilson, winner of the 
piano contest, played works by Brahms 
and Liszt; Richard Conde, winner of the 
contest for male voices, sang three num- 
bers and assisting artists added to the in- 
terest of the program. There were heard 
Arthur Pederson Freber, violinist; Morris 
Stephenson, pianist; Mrs. Lloyd Wetter, 
vocalist; Mrs. Jacob Kahn, violinist; 
Edythe Reily Rowe, ’cellist; William E. 
Basset, vocalist, and Charles Shepherd 
and Morris Stephenson played the ac- 
companiments.—Adna Smith Flo pre- 
sented her pupil, Myrtice Trene Clinton, 
soprano, in recital June 4 at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. Assisting artists were 
Miranda Matson, dancer; Charles A. 
Archbold, flautist ; Eloise Baumberger 
and Melba Marker, accompanists. 

MARK M. FRESHMAN. 


ORE —Twe graduation re- 
citals were given recently, when the 
faculty of St. Mary’s Academy and Col- 
lege presented Ellen Marie Costello, 
pianist, Prospera Pozzi, pianist and 
’cellist, and Louise Ledoux, soprano, and 
the Ellison-White: Conservatory pre- 
sented Christine Anderson, pianist, and 
Alma Van Koughnet, mezzo-soprano. 
The following instructors have also held 
students’ recitals, Franck and Beatrice 
Eichenlaub, P. A. Ten Haaf, Elizabeth 
Johnson, Susie Michael, Sheridan Dele- 
pine and Carrie Louise Beaumont. 


HELEN A, MONT. 


June 23.—The Helena season closed 
with the concert of the Wesleyan Glee 
Club, in which a chorus of seventy-five 
voices and a male chorus of forty under 
the baton of Fred Kelser took part, and 
the Commencement recital of the Wes- 
leyan School of Music. 

J. ELBERT CHADWICK. 


PORTLAND, 
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PRESENT “AIDA” AT 
N. Y. POLO GROUNDS 


Verdi Opera Sung Before Im- 
mense Crowd in Open-Air 
Setting 


Bevinning a series of performances of 
opera in the open air, Verdi’s “Aida” 
was given at the Polo Grounds before an 
audience numbering approximately 12,- 
000 on the evening of June 20. It was 
unfortunate for those who attended that 
the night was the “hottest 20th of June 
in ninety years.” 

Of the performance, one can say 
“cétait magnifique mais c’était pas la 
guerre!” In the first place, the stage 
was placed too far from the auditors 
and it was not high enough from the 
ground, the result being that those on 
the lower tiers of seats and in the boxes, 
saw only the tops of the heads of the 
singers above those of the orchestra. In 
the second place, the acoustics are bad, 
and with no reflector of any sort behind 
the stage, a great part of the time the 
voices trailed off into space. This was 
especially true of the voice of Charles 
Bender who sang Radames. When he 
was heard, his voice had a fine quality 
and seemed well produced, but in the 
“Celeste Aida” one might as well have 
been looking at a movie of the scene. In 
the Nile scene, Mr. Bender ended with a 
fine, well-sustained high D Flat. Frances 
Peralta, the Aida of the occasion, easily 
bore away the vocal honors, with William 
Gustafson, a sonorous Ramfis, making 
a close second. Something has happened 
to Miss Peralta’s singing in the last 
two months and she seems finally to have 
realized the possibilities of her fine voice. 
Her high Cs and B Flats were mag- 
nificent when sung loud and her produc- 
tion has become so good that even her 
pianissimo high tones, as in the closing 





‘measure of “O, Patria Mia,” carried 


perfectly. Mr. Gustafson sang excellent- 
ly throughout the performance, and was 
impressive dramatically. Carmela Pon- 
selle was a rather stereotyped Amneris, 
but her voice, when audible, sounded very 
lovely. Curiously enough, the phrases of 
the High Priestess, sung off-stage by 
Grace White, were heard with particular 
clarity. Giuseppe Interrante made a very 
good Amonasro, and the remainder of 
the cast included G. Anselone as the 
King and G. Puliti as the Messenger. 
Romano Romani conducted. The light- 
ing was particularly good but the per- 
manent stage setting of cedars and 
clipped kalmia, suggested a _ formal 
Tudor garden rather than anything 
Egyptian. No attempt was made to re- 
produce the double stage of the final 
scene. J. A. H. 





Italian Artists Give Last Concert of 
Season at Aeolian Hall 


The final concert in Aeolian Hall until 
the fall was given on the evening of 
June 23 by Mme. A. Boccarusso Pesce, 
soprano; Rogerio Baldrich, tenor; Giu- 
seppe Baldacini, baritone, and a juvenile 
pianist, Ernest Stramiello. Mme. Pesce 
was much applauded in arias from 
“Tosca,” “Cavalleria” and “La Wally” 
and songs in Italian and English. Mr. 
Baldrich, who had been heard earlier 
this season in New York, sang numbers 
from “Carmen” and “Gioconda,” and Mr. 
Baldacini contributed “Eri Tu” from 
“The Masked Ball” and Brogi’s “Visione 
Veniziana.” Antonio Paganucci was the 
accompanist. F, T. G. 


Songs by Mabel Wood Hill Win Success 


A program of songs by Mabel Wood 
Hill was given at her studio recently by 
Lotta Madden, Nicola Zan, Minnie Carey 
Stine and Greta Masson. A large audi- 
ence showed enthusiastic appreciation of 
the compositions and the artists. Miss 
Stine sang “Exiled,” “The Secret of 
Your Heart” and was especially ap- 
plauded after “The Tree and the Mas- 
ter.” Miss Madden sang “I Am Rest- 
less,” “Hounds of Spring,” “Prayer” and 
“The Wind,” the last two being particu- 
larly effective numbers set to poems by 
Sarah Teasdale. Mr. Zan displayed a 
fine baritone voice in his presentation of 
“A Broken Song” and “Magic Fire,” and 
Miss Masson sang with fine effect “The 
Curlew,” “Oxford Garden” and “Why 
Did the Lamp Go Out?” The songs, sev- 











eral of which were in manuscript, showed 
good taste in choice of subject matter 
and were gratifying in their melodic con- 
tent and the opportunity afforded the 
singers. 





Brussels Pupils Play in Paterson 


Iris Brussels, an assistant teacher to 
Alberto Jonas, presented several of her 
pupils in a piano recital in the audi- 
torium of the Paterson, N. J., Y. M. C. A., 
on the evening of June 20. Works of 
Moszkowski, Grieg, Chaminade, Cadman, 
MacDowell, Haydn, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Brahms and others were 
played by Elsie Sieker, Elizabeth Kauf- 
man, Florence Newman, Louise Kuhn, 
Sylvia Miller, Lillian Rosenfelt, Frances 
Bornstein, Evelyn Cycan, Louis Berko- 
witz, Ceola Seed, Margie Hagen, Nicoline 
Brack, Elsa Feldman and Irene Haigh. 
Macy Gordon, violinist, was the assisting 
artist, playing numbers by Sarasate, 
Tchaikovsky and Wieniawski, The pro- 
gram was heard by a large audience. 


Karl Wagar Gives Artistic Recital 


Karl Wagar, pupil of Thuel Burnham, 
pianist and pedagogue, assisted by Mar- 
guerite MacDonald, soprano, gave an in- 
teresting recital in the Burnham Fifth 
Avenue Studios on June 20. In a pro- 
gram of works by Bach, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Debussy and Liszt, Mr. Wagar dis- 
closed fine playing talent, good technical 
equipment and breadth of style. His 
playing was heartily applauded by a 
good-sized audience. Miss MacDonald 
also was successful with her hearers and 
was recalled for several encores. She 
was accompanied at the piano by Mar- 
garet Evans, a pupil of Mr. Burnham. 


Virgil Piano Pupils in Recital 

Pupils of the Virgil Piano Conserva- 
tory appeared in recital at Rumford Hall 
on June 11. Ida Iacapraro played two 
Chopin Etudes and numbers by Bach, 
Liszt and Mana Zucca. Dorothy Tsan- 
tilis played a Liszt “Rhapsodie,” Helen 
Svendson was heard in numbers by Cho- 
pin and Poldini, and others who took 
part were Lucille Franke, Madeline Del 
Bene, Mary Todaro and Dorothy Feld- 
man. The summer session of the Virgil 
Conservatory for teachers will continue 
until July 28. The regular fall term 
opens Sept. 24. 


Florence Kleppe Sings at Forest Hills 


Florence Kleppe, contralto, a student 
of Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, was soloist 
at Forest Hills, L. I., on June 10.  sing- 
ing numbers by Elizabeth David, La 
Forge, Lehmann, Clara Novello Davies 
and Mana Zucea. Mrs. Irvine furnished 
artistic accompaniments. Miss Kleppe 
has closed an active season, in the course 
of which she appeared in recital before 
many of the leading music clubs of the 
state. 





Jeanne De Mare on Tour in West 


Jeanne De Mare, lecture-pianist, and 
John Barclay, baritone, gave three pro- 
grams recently in Denver, Colo., on mod- 
ern French music, comprising works of 
Debussy, Fauré, Dupare and the “Group 
of Six.” So successful were the per- 
formances that they were immediately 
engaged for a series of recitals in Colo- 
rado Springs next month. 





Bernstein to Spend Summer in East 


Eugene Bernstein, leader of the Rus- 
sian Trio and teacher of piano, will not 
make his customary trip to Seattle, 
Wash., this summer. An exceptionally 
active season in New York has caused 
Mr. Bernstein to give up all thought of 
professional duties during the summer 
and he will spend his vacation at leisure 
on the Jersey coast. 





Emily Rose Knox Plays in Poughkeepsie 


Emilie Rose-Knox, violinist, who has 
appeared as assisting artist to Colin 
O’More, tenor, during the last season, 
was the soloist in a concert given by the 
Orpheus Club in Poughkeepsie recently. 
Other cities in which she has appeared 
with success are Raleigh, Greensboro and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. She will be heard 
again next season with Mr. O’More. 





Olive Nevin to Sing in Atlantic City 


Olive Nevin, soprano, will spend part 
of her vacation in Atlantic City, where 
she has been engaged for the fourth con- 
secutive season to appear as soloist with 
the Steel Pier Orchestra. 


ople And Events in New 


STADIUM OPENS JULY 5 





Favorite Works on First Week’s Pro- 
grams—Announce Lecture Series 


Many symphonic masterpieces are in- 
cluded in the programs for the first week 
of Stadium Concerts, beginning Thurs- 
day evening, July 5. The first program 
will open with Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and will include Strauss’ “Don 
Juan” and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” It is announced that the pro- 
grams this year will not include “semi- 
popular” music, but will be made up en- 
tirely of the greatest musical works. 
Other favorite numbers promised for the 
opening week are Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 
and the “Emperor” Concerto of Beetho- 
ven, which will be played by Elly Ney, 
pianist. The orchestra of 106 players 
will be led by Willem Van Hoogstraten. 

A new feature this year will be a series 
of weekly lectures on the Stadium pro- 
grams, to be given at Columbia as part 
of the University’s summer § session. 
They will be given by Gerald Reynolds 
in Horace Mann Auditorium every 
Thursday afternoon. They are open to 
all students of the summer session and 
their guests. 

Arrangements have been completed 
with the Radio Corporation of America 
to send out the Stadium music widely 
over WJZ. Several times a week Sta- 
dium music will be put into the air; 
sometimes the entire program from start 
to finish, again the commencement of a 
concert, or the end, or some particular 
number of the program. 





Egrid Telliere to Sing in Italy 


Egrid Telliere, leading soprano of the 
Grand Opera Society of New York, who 
has appeared with the company in its 
operatic performances in the Keith and 
Moss theaters during the season, has 
gone to Italy, where she will appear in 
opera in Rome, Milan and Naples in the 
summer months. Another singer, Erna 
Mirians, who has been associated with 
the Society, has been meeting with suc- 
cess in theaters in Cleveland. The last 
appearance of the Society was last week 
in the Moss Coliseum Theater in the 
“Doll Scene” from “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” The leading parts were taken 
by Pasquale D. Giusep, Mr. Romero, 
Eleanor Marino, Augustus Post and Miss 
Campbell. The staff of the company in- 
cludes Samuel Backlar, general man- 
ager: Zilpha Barnes Wood, conductor, 
and Charles Trier, stage manager. 





Caroline Beeson Fry Preserts Pupils 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of sing- 
ing, brought her season to a close with 
a reception and an informal recital by 
ten pupils in her White Plains studio on 
the evening of June 20. In the previous 
week, Mrs. Fry presented her pupil, 
Stanley Hunnewell, baritone, in recital 
in her studio in White Plains. His pro- 
gram included old Italian and English 
songs, Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” and 
a group of six songs by contemporary 
English composers. Another pupil, Harry 
Hilton, has been engaged as soloist at 
Mt. Kisco Presbyterian Church. Mil- 
dred Payne, soprano, will be soloist at 
the Hitchcock Memorial Church in Green- 
acres, Hartsdale, this summer. 





Dr. Carl to Visit Holy Land 


William C. Carl, organist and director 
of music at the First Presbyterian 
Church, who leaves New York on June 
30 for a cruise of the Mediterranean, 
will visit Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
the Holy Land and Cairo and will spend 
some time in France and Switzerland 
before returning to America in the latter 
part of September. During July and 
August, Willard Irving Nevins will be 
in charge of the music at the church. 
Other services will be in charge of Lil- 
lian Ellegood Fowler, Carolyn M. 
Cramp, David Hugh Jones, Francis X. 
M. Attanasio and Andrew Clemmer. 





Walter Golde to Spend Summer in New 
York 


Walter Golde, coach and accompanist, 
who had planned to join the exodus of 
musical artists who are spendine the 
summer in Eurone, has canceled his pas- 
sage and will remain in New York dur- 
ing the summer. Mr. Golde has received 
so many applications for lessons in in- 
terpretation from all parts of the coun- 


try that he has decided to stay in th 
city. He will also give a large amoun 
of time to composition and the orchestra 
tion of a concert aria which he has re 
cently written for voice and piano an 
which will be sung next season by one o 
the most prominent concert artists. 





Beethoven Featured in Third Week o 
Goldman Band Concerts 


A program which included the “Eg 
mont” Overture and two movement 
from the Fifth Symphony of Beethove 
was the feature of the Goldman Ban 
Concerts, Edwin Franko Goldman, co: 
ductor, on the Mall in Central Park la: 
week. So far the band has enjoyed ad 
mirable weather conditions, hot night 
making the park an attractive resort fo 
heated city folk, and thousands of musi 
Jovers have taken opportunities of hea) 
ing the music of the popular organiza 
tion. The Beethoven works were playe 
on Friday night. On Monday ther 
were excerpts from “Meistersinger” an 
a Chorale and Fugue by Bach. Gold 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, Wagner’ 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and numbers by 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff and Grieg wer 
played on Wednesday night, and ther 
were solos by Lotta Madden, soprano, 
and Leo A. Zemmerman, trombone. 
player. Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, Pre- 
lude to the Third Act of “Die Meister- 
singer” and works by Verdi and Bizet 
were featured on Saturday evening, and 
there were songs by Dicie Howell, so- 
prano. Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Handel and 
Moszkowski were represented in Sun 
day’s program. Except on the occasions 
when the soloists already mentioned ap- 
peared, there were numbers by Vincent 
S. Buono, cornetist. 


Olcott Vail to Make Début in Fall 


Olcott Vail, violinist, who appeared 
recently with success in the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto and a group of smaller 
numbers in an Aeolian Hall program 
arranged by his teacher, Jacob Gegna, 
plans to give a New York recital in the 
latter part of October. Mr. Vail came 
to New York a year ago from Denver. 
where he is well known in local musica} 
circles. Shortly after his arrival in New 
York he became a member of the Russian 
Symphony and has studied with both Mr. 
Gegna and Leopold Auer. He will spend 
the summer at Crescent Beach, Conn. 





Croucher Artists in Benefit Recital 


A benefit recital for the building fund 
of Grace Church, Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son. was given under the direction of 
Mollie Croucher on June 14. Walter 
Mills, baritone, was heard in numbers 
by Ferrari and Harriet Ware; Suzanne 
Kenyon was received with much ap- 
plause in a group of plantation melo- 
dies: Josephine Bettinetti sang an aria 
by Gounod and Vanderpool’s “I- Did Not 
Know”; Anne Jago gave numbers by 
Secchi and Meyerbeer, and Charles Kel- 
vin was heard in songs by Goetz and 
Tosti. David Buttolph played the ac- 
companiments. 


Margery Mackay Gives Summer Course 


Margery Mackay, mezzo-soprano and 
associate teacher with William S. Brady, 
recently concluded her concert season 
with a recital in Atlantic City and a 
performance as soloist with the Commu- 
nity Chorus of Plainfield, N. J. Miss 
Mackay will conduct a summer course in 
singing at her New York studio during 
July and will go to Maine for a rest in 
August. She will return to New York 
on Sept. 3, to begin the season with Mr. 
Brady’s pupils pending his return from 
Europe. 








Alberto on Tour with Zanelli 


Sol Alberti has left for a South Amer 
ican tour as assisting artist to Renat« 
Zanelli, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Mr. Alberti will play groups of 
solos and will also accompany Mr 
Zanelli. The tour will embrace the prin- 
cipal cities in Chile, the Argentine, Uru- 
guay and Brazil. 


Edwin Hughes Booked for Fall Tour 


Edwin Hughes, pianist and teacher, 
will open his concert tour next fall with 
a recital under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. 
Other engagements will take him 
through the Southeastern States in the 
early part of the season. 


Russell Snively Gilbert Goes Abroad 


Russell Snively Gilbert, teacher of 
piano, who sailed for Europe last week, 
will devote part of his time abroad to the 
investigation of teaching methods for 
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he beginner, of which he has made a 
pecial study. Mr. Gilbert is the author 
f several works, “The Embryo Musi- 
jan,” and his two duet books, “The In- 
roduction,” published by the Heidelberg 
Press, having met with high favor dur- 
ing the last season. He will reopen his 
studio in Carnegie Hall in October. 





N. Y. COLLEGE ENDS SEASON 


Students Display Excellent Attainments 
in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Commencement exercises of the New 
York College of Music and the American 
Conservatory were held in Aeolian Hail 
on June 15. Florence A. Gwynne played 
portions of Grieg’s A Minor Concerto for 
Piano with taste and excellent finish; 
and Martha A. Mahlenbrock was warmly 
received in a performance of the Pabst 
Paraphrase of Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin.” Alice Wirth and Linnea Hart- 
man gave with fine effect Grieg’s Sonata 
in F for Piano and Violin, and Leonore 
Heyman displayed a voice of excellent 
training in an aria from “Freischiitz.” 
Anna Pinto, harpist, played with fine 
artistry arrangements of Wagnerian 
works by Snoer and Oberthiir; Mary 
Regalbuto was heard in a part of Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Concerto; Nathan 
Cohen, ’cellist, played a number by De 
Swert, and Olga Tymkevich, soprano, 
sang an aria by Lotti. A violin ensem- 
ble and vocal ensemble were well re- 
ceived. 

Diplomas were awarded to Inez Giglio, 
Mrs. B. H. Mallory and Lena Scolari 
and certificates were awarded to Marie 
Artz, Annette Delarbre, Sr. M. Fred- 
erick, Matilda Grinberg, Helen Gilles- 
pie, Lillian Kaplan, William N. Laug, 
Pauline Marker, Kathryn M. Missemer 
and Edith U. Porter. E. R. 








Many Cities Re-engage Flonzaleys 


Although the Flonzaley Quartet visits 
new cities annually, there are many 
cities in which the famous organization, 
through its annual appearances, has be- 
come a fixed institution. Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., holds the record, the 
Quartet having been engaged for the 
fifteenth consecutive time next fall. Next 
comes the Westover School in Middle- 
bury, Conn., and the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in Baltimore with engagements for 
the fourteenth and thirteenth consecu- 
tive times respectively. Cities that will 
hear the Quartet for the first time next 
season are Pottsville, Harrisburg, New 
Castle and Sunbury, Pa., St. Petersburg, 
Miami and Orlando, Fla., Frederick, 
Md.; Auburn, Me.; Danville,  IIl.; 
Charleston, W. Va., and Athens, Ga. 





Italian Composers Elected to Committee 
of International Composers’ Guild 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Francesco 
Malipiero, Italian composers, have ac- 
cepted invitations to serve on the ad- 
visory committee of the International 
Composers’ Guild, according to a cable 
dispatch received recently from Alfred 
Casella. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Bela Bartok. Arthur Bliss. Ernest 
Bloch, Ferruccio Busoni, Acario Cotapos, 
Henry Cowell, Bernard van Dieren, Car! 
Engel, Eugene Goossens. Zoltan Kodaly, 
A. Walter Kramer. Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Arthur Lourie, Darius Milhaud, 
Maurice Ravel, Albert Roussel, Dane 
Rudhvar, Florent Schmitt, Erik Satie 
and Heinz Tiessen. 





Ethel Cave-Cole to Have Full Summer 
Schedule in Bar Harbor 


Mrs. Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist and 
coach, will spend the summer in Bar 
Harbor, Me., where she will be an impor- 
tant factor in the musical season. Be- 
sides playing for the prominent artists 
who will give recitals, she will be the 
pianist in the Schroeder Trio, which will 
be heard in Bar Harbor for its ninth 
summer, giving a series of four concerts, 
and will have a full teaching schedule. 
Among the artists whom she will accom- 
pany are Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist. and Dusolini Giannini, 
soprano, who will be heard in the Build- 
ing of Arts in the month of August. 
Several other concerts in which Mrs. 
Cave-Cole will appear are being ar- 
ranged. 





Organist Ends Rialto Engagement 


C. Sharpe-Minor, organist, whose en- 
gagement at the Rialto Theater has been 


several times extended, made his final 
appearance this week in a special novelty 
number: Another feature of the pro- 
gram was the début of an American so- 
prano, Agnes Neudorff, who sang “Auf 
Wiedersehn” and other numbers. Fred- 
erick Baer sang Del Riego’s “Homing,” 
and the orchestra, under Joseph Littau 
and Ludwig Laurier, played an excerpt 
from Romberg’s “The Blue Paradise” 
and a Riesenfeld Classical Jazz. 





Oscar Saenger Goes ‘to Chicago 


Oscar Saenger, teacher of singing, left 
New York on June 21 for Chicago, where 
he began his master class series at the 
Chicago Musical College on June 25. He 
will ‘resume teaching in his New York 
studios on Oct. 1. During his absence, 
Willis Alling, who has been associate 
teacher with Mr. Saenger for many 
years, will be in charge of the work in 
New York. L. Lilly, secretary, will be 
in charge of the offices of the New York 
studios while Mr. Saenger is away. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet to Appear with 
Gallo Forces at Century 


The New York season of the San 
Carlo Opera Company will open at the 
Century Theater on the evening of Sept. 
17 and will continue for five weeks. Be- 
sides the large number of operas that 
will be given by an augmented list of 
singers, Mr. Gallo has engaged the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, which 
will appear in ballet productions with the 
San Carlo forces. The subscription seat 
sale is now ready. 





Opera at Polo Grounds Postponed 


The second outdoor operatic perform- 
ance at the Polo Grounds, scheduled for 
last Wednesday night, has been post- 
poned to July 4, in order to give the stage 
architects time to overcome certain de- 
fects that were found to exist in the stag- 
ing of the first performance. “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” are _ the 
operas that will be presented. 


Huhn Opens Classes in Pasadena 


Bruno Huhn, singing teacher and 
coach, has gone to Pasadena, Cal., where 
he has opened a six weeks” course of 
vocal instruction. At the conclusion of 
his work there on Aug. 4, he will leave 
for a tour through the Northwest. visit- 
ing Portland, Seattle, Victoria and other 
cities. 





Caryl Bensel Goes to Shandaken, N. Y. 


Caryl Bensel. soprano, has taken a 
“log cabin” at Shandaken, N. Y., where 
she will spend the summer as a member 
of the Arthur Wilson artists’ master 
class. Among the other prominent sing- 
ers who will be members of the colony 


are Mary Allen, contralto; William 
Ryder, baritone, and Joseph Lautner, 
tenor. of Boston. Miss F. Mera, pre 


viously associated with Leon Rennay and 
George Hamlin, will be the accompanist. 





D’Avigneau Student Scores at Asheville 


Carolyn Finney Springer, soprano, a 
pupil of Eugene D’Avigneau, has re- 
turned from the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ Convention at Asheville, 
N. C., where she was heard in a number 
of performances. Her work resulted in 
her engagement for a series of recitals 
in the South and the Southwest next sea- 
son. Miss Springer will give a recital 
at Minnewaska, N. Y., on July 2 and at 
Wildmere on July 3. 

Victor Kuzdo Engaged for Summer Vio- 
lin Course in Chicago 


Victor Kuzdo, for many years asso- 
ciated with Prof. Leopold Auer, has been 
engaged as teacher of violin at the Chi- 
cago Musical College during June and 
July. Following the summer session, Mr. 
Kuzdo will travel in the West and will 
return to New York in September for 
the opening of his regular season. In 
the last year Mr. Kuzdo has prepared 
several concert artists for public careers. 








Elman Plays in London and Paris 


Mischa Elman, violinist, has been ac- 
claimed in recital in London and Paris, 
according to a cable message received 
by Max Endicoff, his manager, from 
Lionel Powell & Holt, London im- 
presarios, last week. Mr. Elman played 
in Paris on June 13, and appeared be- 
fore a packed audience in Albert Hall, 
London, on June 17. He will play again 
in London on June 30, after which he 
will leave for a series of engagements on 
the Continent. He will return to this 
country in August to prepare for a tour 
that is already booked solidly. 


Recognition Comes to 
Mildred Delma Through 
Versatility sd ements 
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Mildred Delma, Soprano 


Among the younger singers whose tal- 
ents have won them conspicuous success 


is Mildred Delma, soprano, who will be 
heard next season in a series of impor- 
tant engagements. Since her first ap- 
pearance a season or two ago she has 
attracted much attention, not only by 
the beauty of her voice and her thor- 
ough artistry, but also by her versatility, 
which enables her to essay character 
songs in costume as well as operatic 
arias. She has been particularly suc- 
cessful in songs from the Chinese and 
Japanese and in Spanish songs. Her de- 
cided dramatic gifts have on more than 
one occasion won her the appellation of 
singing-actress. Miss Delma has been 
acclaimed in Washington, numbering 
among her engagements there an ap- 
pearance before the Congressional Club 
and also as soloist at the President’s 
Church. Another important recital was 
in Atlanta last season, when she achieved 
an outstanding success in the second 
program of the newly organized Fine 
Arts Course. She was also one of the 
singers featured in the program at the 
Biennial Convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in Asheville, but 
was prevented from appearing by the 
serious illness of her father. 

Miss Delma is a protegée and pupil of 
Mme. Louise von Feilitszch, prominent 
New York teacher, who was the teacher 
of Evan Williams, Edward Johnson, Ed- 
win Swain and other well-known singers. 
Besides a recital in New York and en- 
gagements in other cities of the East 
next season, Miss Delma will undertake 
a tour through the Middle West in the 
early fall. 





Herbert W. Greene Goes to Brookfield 


Herbert Wilbur Greene, teacher of 
singing, began his twenty-third season 
at his Brookfield Summer School of 
Singing on June 21. Many singers and 
teachers who have attended in former 
seasons, as well as students who have 
been studying with Mr. Greene, have 
enrolled for the course. Classes are 
being held in piano, harmony and sight- 
singing as well as in voice. 


Marie Miller ‘Holds ase Class in Erie 


Marie Miller, harpist and teacher of 
harp at the Institute of Musical Art, 
has gone to Erie, Pa., where she is con- 
ducting a special summer course. She 
has been heard recently in concert, in- 
cluding two appearances in New York 
and also with the Salzedo Harp Trio and 
Lucy Gates at Bryn Mawr College. Seven 
of her pupils took part in a recent con- 
cert given by the Institute of Musical 
Art in Aeolian Hall. 





Denishawns Booked Solidly in East 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers, who will open their 
season in Atlantic City on Oct. 15, are 
now booked solidly for the time allotted 
to cities of the East during the early 
part of the season. Between Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 14 the company will visit Atlantic 
City, Brookiyn, Lowell, Portland, Ban- 
gor, Lewiston. Bridgeport. Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Washington, Philadelphia, 


31 
Williamsport, Hagerstown, Pottsville, 
Lancaster, Sharon, Allentown, Cleve- 


land, Niagara Falls, Watertown, Ithaca, 
Binghamton, Meadville, Olean, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Sandusky, Columbus, Ann 
Arbor, Jackson, Richmond, Mansfield, 
Alliance, Uniontown, Pittsburgh, Indi- 
anapolis, Lexington, Louisville and 
Nashville. The company will return to 
Eastern territory in April. 





Duncan Dancers Assert Independence of 
Former Teacher 


The fact that there seems to be a 
confusion in the public mind regarding 
the relationship existing between the 
Dunean Dancers, Anna, Lisa and Mar- 
got, and their former teacher, Isadora 
Duncan, has caused their manager, F. C. 
Coppicus, to release for publication a 
letter just received from Paris and 
signed by the three dancers. The letter 
states that “there exists between Mme. 
Isadora Duncan and ourselves no re- 
lationship whatsoever. We were her 
pupils until June, 1921, when she left 
for Russia. Her departure marked the 
end of our connection with her and ever 
since we have been absolutely independ- 
ent. In 1920, while we were still her 
pupils, we legally adopted the name of 
Duncan with Mme. Duncan’s consent, 
obtaining a court order to that effect 
from the Supreme Court of New York. 
We do not know precisely what Mme. 
Duncan’s political beliefs are, but we 
most emphatically deny any sympathy 
with the political beliefs attributed to 
her in numerous recent newspaper 
articles.” Mr. Coppicus has engaged 
Max Rabinowitsch, pianist, who played 
for Chaliapin last season, to appear in 
the programs of the Duncan Dancers. 





Many Orchestras Engage Nikisch 

Owing to the many requests for ap- 
pearances of Mitja Nikisch, pianist, re- 
ceived at the Daniel Mayer office, it has 
been found necessary to extend the 
length of his visit to this country until 
March 15, instead of Feb. 16, as origi- 
nally planned. In addition to many re- 
citals, Mr. Nikisch has been engaged to 
play with practically all the leading or- 
chestras in the East and Middle West. 
He will appear with the Boston Sym- 
phony on Nov. 2 and 3; the New York 
Symphony, Nov. 10 and 11; the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Nov. 23 and 24; the New 
York Philharmonic, Nov. 28 and 30; the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dec. 6 and 7; 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 4 and 5, 
and the Detroit Symphony, Feb. 21 
and 22. 


Gegna Violin Pupils Give Program 


Several pupils of Jacob Gegna, violin- 
ist and teacher, were heard in recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of June 23. The program, which 
included works of Schubert-Wilhelmj), 
Dawes, Senaille, De Beriot, Kéler-Béla, 
Granados-Kreisler, Dancla, Viotti and 
Sarasate, was given by Mabelle Farrar, 
Blanche Morris, Sam Sosnitsky, Henry 
Horowitz. Lillian Lippner, Rose Parker, 
Mildred Biber and Herman Rosenberg. 





Michel Sciapiro to Conduct Class 

Michel Sciapiro, violinist and teacher, 
will conduct a series of special classes in 
violin in his studio during the months of 
July and August. He has many compo- 
sitions to his credit, among which are his 
Fantasy for string quartet, which was 
heard recently in a radio program, and 
his Romance, which will be played next 
season by several prominent artists. 


PASSED AWAY 


Milward Adams 


Milward Adams, 
until twelve years ago manager of the 
Auditorium Theater, and manager for 
the late Theodore Thomas, died on June 
18, after an illness of several years. He 
was at the time of his death Consul for 
Siam in Chicago. Mr. Adams was born 
in Kentucky sixty-five years ago. Short- 
ly after the Chicago fire in 1871, he 
joined George B. Carpenter, in the man- 
agement of the newly-built Central Mu- 
sic Hall. 

















Elmer E. Town 

BANGOR, ME., June 23.—Elmer E. 
Town, for nineteen years supervisor of 
music in Skowhegan and Madison public 
schools, dropped dead at an Odd Fellows’ 
service in Madison cemetery. where he 
was conducting the Madison Boys’ Band. 
Mr. Town was a member of the Maine 
Legislature in 1921. 


JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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Arctic Explorer Will Bring Back 
Records of Eskimo Songs 


ISCASSET, ME., June 25.— 

The first Eskimo music ever to 
come to civilization will be brought 
back by Dr. Donald MacMillan, 
Arctic explorer, on his return from 
his present trip to the Polar re- 
gions. Dr. MacMillan, who left 
this port on Saturday with a party 
on the ship Bowdoin for the re- 
sumption of scientific work in 
Northern latitudes, has _ taken 
twelve portable phonographs to be 
distributed among the Eskimo 
tribes, and with these it is pro- 
posed to take the first records ever 
made of the songs of these people. 
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AID EUROPEAN MUSICIANS 
IN ROCHESTER CONCERT 











Many Singers and _Instrumentalists 
Furnish Recent Programs— 
Students’ Recitals 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 23.—A con- 
cert for the benefit of destitute musicians 
of Central Europe was given by George 
Ahl of Berlin, composer, violinist and 
pianist, recently at Convention Hall. 
He was assisted on the program by 
Maisie Dana Hochstein, soprano; Ger- 
trude Harris Davidson, accompanist; the 
Teutonia Liedertafel, C. Bachmann- 
Haetung, conductor, and the following, 
who assisted Mr. Ahl in his own fugue 
for two violins, ’cello and bass: Francis 
McKay, Dr. H. D. Bowman, Allison Mac- 
kown and Carl Agnesy. There was a 
large and very cordial audience. 

Salvatore Bovenzi, a baritone who has 
been studying in Italy for several years 
and who makes his home in Rochester, 
made his first public appearance since 
his return at Convention Hall recently. 
He was assisted by Bessie Wiedrich, 
violinist, and Eduardo Barbieri, who ac- 
companied. The audience was small but 
enthusiastic. 


Two recitals in Kilbourn Hall 
concluded the eight commencement 
period series given by the Eastman 


School of Music. The first one was given 
by Laila Skinner, graduate of the piano 
department, who shared the program 
with George MacKay, graduate of the 
composition department, whose composi- 
tions were both sung and played on the 
program. Assisting were Mrs. Jeanne 
Woolford, soprano; Herbert Krahmer at 
the piano, and Francis MacKay, violinist. 
On the second evening, the commence- 


ment concert was given by Harold 
Gleason, organist; Francis MacKay, 
violinist; Edna Richardson and Claribel 


Banks, pianists; Mrs. Jeanne Woolford, 
soprano, Pauline Dean, contralto; Fred- 
erick Benson, baritone; the Eastman 
School of Music Chorus, Oscar Gareissen 
conducting, and the Kilbourn Quartet. 
The hall was full to overftowing both 
times. 

Pupils from the classes of Samuel 
Belov, Miss Brownell, Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. 
Fuller, Miss Klinzing, Miss Knauss, Mr. 
McNabb, Mr. Rose, Mrs. Scott, Miss 
Truelove and Mr. Watts were presented 
in recital at Kilbourn Hall. 

Pupils of the Hochstein Memorial Mu- 
sic School were heard in the fourth an- 
nual recital at Kilbourn Hall. The school 
exists as a memorial to the late David 
Hochstein, violinist, for children who 
cannot afford to pay for their musical 
education. The program was so ar- 
ranged as to indicate the various steps of 
training which the young pupil is made 
to take, the first three being demon- 
strated by pupils of Marie Erhart. The 
older classes gave demonstrations in 
transposition; and there were as num- 
bers played by a piano quartet, a string 
quartet and finally a string orchestra 
conducted by Samuel Belov. Harold 
Gleason is director of the school, and 
the officers are Francis E. Cunningham, 


president; Margaret Ellwanger, secre- 
tary, and Arthur M. Lowenthal, treas- 
urer. M. E. WILL. 
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Supervisors of Music Meet Again 1 in West Chester 
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Students of Pennsylvania Summer Session of Supervisors of Music, Dr. 


Eurythmies in 


EST CHESTER, PA., June 23.— 

Students and teachers from many 
parts of the country are arriving to at- 
tend the summer session for the training 
of supervisors of music, which is being 
made an annual event under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hollis Dann, director of 
music in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. It is expected 


that the records of last year, when 515 
persons from thirty-six States, Canada 
and the District of Columbia enrolled, 
will be surpassed. Of this number, 456 
were experienced teachers. 

The work as outlined for this summer 
will include three separate courses; one 
for the training of supervisors of music; 
one for directors of instrumental music, 
and another for special teachers of music 
in junior high schools. The faculty con- 
sists of the entire teaching staff of the 
department of music formerly at the 
Cornell University Summer Session and 
twelve additional teachers. The list in- 
cludes the names of Dr. Dann, Bernice 
White, Hunter College, New York; 
Professor William H. Hoerrner, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y.; Helen 
Allen Hunt, Boston; David E. Mattern, 
Rochester; Robert Braun, Pottsville, 
Pa.; Bruce A. Carey, Philadelphia; B. F. 
Stuber, Akron; Lucy Duncan Hall, Dal- 


eroze Eurythmics, Chicago; Elizabeth 
Colwell, Boston; Lida J. Low, New 
York; Clara F. Sanford, Harrisburg; 


Josiah Morse, University of South Caro- 
lina; C. Edward Hausknecht, Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, West 
Chester; Gertrude Schmidt. Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter: Leontine Roberts, Chicago; Mildred 
Bailey, New Bedford, Mass.; Sarah K. 
White, St. Joseph; John T. Watkins, 
Scranton; Edward Zimmer, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, West 
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Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of Music in 


Pennsylvania Schools 


Chester; Sarah Y. Cline, Little Rock; 
Edith M. Rhetts, Kansas City; Vincent 
Jones, Los Angeles; Ina M. Davis, Los 
Angeles; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City; 
M. J. Costello, Scranton; Florence A. 
Lee, Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
West Chester; Isabel Mossman, Indian- 
apolis; Mabel Hanson, West Chester; 
Ralph C. Sloane, DePauw University; 


Hollis Dann, Director 


-The Pictures Show Class in Dalcroze 
Action and Some of the Teachers and Pupils of the Session 


Oscar H. Hawley, Iowa State College; 
Mrs. Pearl Quinby Shenton, Coates- 
ville; Jean Sutherland, Hamilton, Ont.; 
Mrs. Bruce A. Carey, Philadelphia, and 
Claude Rosenberry, Reading, Pa. 





ALBANY, N, Y. 


June 25.—Abraham Haitowitsch, blind 
Russian violinist, appeared in recital on 
June 19 at the State Armory. The Al- 
bany engagement was at an inopportun¢ 
time following the close of the season, 
and the audience was small, the intenss« 
heat of the day causing many people to 
miss a rare evening’s enjoyment. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun” received 
a particularly fine interpretation.—In a 
musicale at Odd Fellows’ Hall on June 20 
in observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Gutenberg Lodge of Masons, the 
program was given by Carolyn Mitchell- 


Dodd, lyric soprano; Elsie de Grood, 
Dutch violinst; Mrs. Fred Goetz of 
Schenectady, soprano, and Lydia F. 


Stevens, pianist—Ernest Hesser, direc- 
tor of music in the Indianapolis public 
schools, will direct the summer music 
course of instruction to be given at the 
New York State College for Teachers. 
Ray Hartley, director of music in th: 
Binghamton High School, will give 
courses in sight singing and ear training. 
Sadie Williams, supervisor of music in 
Dallas, Tex., will teach music appreci 
ation, and Frederick H. Candlyn. as 
sistant director of music at the college 
harmony. W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
tor extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 
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